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A book on how to win the war. 


THE AIR-LINE TO LIBERTY 


An Outline of the Will of the American People— 
A Prospectus of What Has Got to Happen. 


BY 





It makes no difference who I am. 

Anybody who cares can find out. 

If I could I would take my name off the title page of my book, 
put it ina locked pocket at the end, where people who have read 
the book, understood it, believed it, and were going to do some- 
thing about it, could look my name up if they wanted to. 


On this page I do not wish to be known by what 
I was baptized by, but by what, God helping me, I 
was baptized for. 

I am a voice crying in the wilderness that will 
not consent to be a voice crying in the wilderness. 

I am crying out from the house tops, from the 
sky-line of The New York Times, in the middle of 
the most proud splendid empty lovable foolish city 
in the world—a way to win this war. 

I am not awed by your Grand Central Station, 
by the multitude of taxis on Fifth Avenue, or by 
the Metropolitan Tower beckoning to heaven and 
inquiring of the sky by night and by day whether 
this city shall be allowed to live. 

All these things shall be as a cloud, as a mist 
burned away in the morning unless you men 
ot 6 <a ne a you dots in the streets 
listen, listen now, and listen at last to what my 
soul is trying to say! 

I will speak out. I have outfaced the bragging 
of stones and steel and glass. I will not be silenced 
by subways that say one man makes no difference. 
I will not be roared down or counted out by what 
you have chosen to call your civilization, nor by 
the screeches of a thousand munition trains that 
cannot go, that cannot even unload, nor by nine 
hundred thousand cannon, nor by dreadnoughts, nor 
by sneaking, bullying submarines, and let myself 


be told by all these that a book—the voice of the — 


naked human spirit in this grim, empty mockery 
of a world we are having now, Is too spiritual 
to count, 

All there is to this war is the human spirit. 

All this war is for is the human spirit. 

It was an idea that started this war, and only 
an idea and getting people to listen to an idea is 
going to stop it. 

The only two ideas that have been put forward 
and really expressed by people—by everybody in 
this war—are shooting and nursing. 

I wish to open up an idea which the Red Cross 
alone—if it would take it up—could win the war 
with. It could keep on nursing, of course, but the 
business of picking up wounded men on battlefields 
and saying how sorry we are, for five hundred 


dollars apiece, when we can keep them from being 
wounded for fifty cents apiece, leaves much to be 
desired. 

Let us spend the five hundred dollars apiece to 
pick the wounded up. 

But why not spend the fifty cents apiece not to 
have them wounded and spend it first? 

Major Murphy, the American Red Cross repre- 
sentative in Europe, was telling people the other 
night tat neither of the armies now pounding 
away on one another is going to win the war. 

All either side is pounding for now is to keep 
from losing before the other side does. 

The only way to conquer the German Army is 
from behind the lines. The fight from now on is 
a fight of the spirits of the peoples. Which nation 
has the swiftest, surest spirit? 

The people who win this war are going to win it 
the way the New Testament would, by being quick- 
est, the way Christ would be quickest, by advertis- 
ing to our enemies, by getting the attention and 
conquering the understanding and the wills of our 
enemies and by doing it to our enemies first—and 
before they can do it to us. 

The practical, psychological and military prob- 
lem of how to get the attention of the German 
people and get it now—while shooting and nurs- 
ing—is dealt with in detail in 
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—the still small voice that will be heard—that 
shall be heard by you all—oh you weary cities, 
you dumb and spent nations above the 
roar of your billion dollars a week . . . above 
the death-rattle of a world ; 
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HIS LIFE AND POETRY, HIS FRIENDS, CRITICS 
AND AFTER FAME 
By Sir Sidney Colvin 


“A volume that will prove deeply satisfying to every student of literature and to 
every lover of the poet. In the first place Keats as a human being is set forth in 
this werk with a simplicity, a naturalness, a sober and convincing reality, that simply 
annu)! the effect of all false estimates or idle prepossessions, and that hold that wayward 
imagination, which for appreciative readers is so apt to blur the biographic page by the 
very facility of its cooperation, strictly to the contemplation of truth. In the second place. 
the critical portions of the work are not only light-shedding in the important, but minor, 
way of revealing sources and tracing developments, but are splendidly interpretative, 
adding to the reader’s capacity for enjoyment.”"—North American Review. 


“Sir Sidney Colvin has turned his release from official duties to admirable purpose 
in this volume. . . . He shows us Keats as related to his environment, his contem- 
poraries, and his forerunners, with portraits—often full-length portraits—of his circle, 
his friends, and his critics. A special feature of the book is the remarkably full treat- 
ment of the sources of his inspiration in literature—classical, Elizabethan, French, Italian, 
and contemporary—and in art, the specific stimuli being identified, or conjectured, with a 
skill born of wide and precise expert knowledge.”—The London Spectator. 
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The Irish Issue In Its 
American Aspect 


By Shane Leslie 


The contents include: “The Memory of Parnell,” “T' Treason of the Redmonds,” 
“The Ethics of Sinn Fein,” “ The Killing of Kettle,” “Cosco and Casement,” ete. 

“As an author, he is unusually sympathetic and |» oad in his interpretations. He 
shows that it is not impossible for a nationalist to be 1. .ternationalist as well. He has 
taken upon himself not to condemn nor to excuse, but to interpret; and in the light of 


his interpretation conservative America will find something to think about.”—Boston 
Transcript. 
$1.25 net 


The United States and 
Pan-Germanlia 


By André Chéradame 


“Mr. Cheradame’s book ought to be read by every 
Congressman, by every newspaper editor and by every other 
person who has any influence upon public opinion, for it 
gets at the bottom of the real issues in the war and points 
the way to the only kind of a peace which is worth whiie.”— 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 





“ From Hamburg to the Persian Gulf With Maps $1.00 net 
the Net is Spread."’—President Wilson 
in his Flag Day Address, June, 1917. 
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‘‘A wonderful story .. .. 


a continuously interesting narrative’’ 


May Sinclair’s New Novel 


THE TREE OF HEAVEN 


(Already in the Fourth Edition) 


“A work of extraordinary power, ranking assuredly among the 
novels of our time which will make a lasting mark upon literature 


and human thought and life 


works of fiction of our day.”—--New York Tribune. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF SAINT TID 
By Eden Phillpotts. New stories of Devon 
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HILL TRACKS 
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THE OLD FRONT LINE 
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in literary quality.”"—Philadelphia North 
American. $1.00 
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By Edward Howard Griggs. An inspired 
analysis of the war’s effect upon our social 
philosophy and upon the future democ- 
racy. $1.25 


THE RECORD OF A QUAKER 
CONSCIENCE: 
CYRUS PRINGLE’S DIARY 


With an introduction by Rufus M. Jones. 
The personal diary of a young Quaker who 
was drafted for service in the Union Army 
in 1863. Ready in February. 


THEORIES OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 
By Arthur J. Todd. A critical study of the 
attempts to formulate the conditions of 
human advance. $2.25 


WAR TIME CONTROL OF 


INDUSTRY 
By Howard L. Gray. A clear interpreta- 
tion of English government control. Ready 
in February. 


CRIMINOLOGY 
By Maurice Parmelee. A comprehensive 
and systematic survey of the problems of 
social control. $2.00 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 


WOODROW WILSON 
By Edgar E. Robinson and Victor J. West. 
A narrative and explanation of the policy 
followed by President Wilson in dealing 
with the diplomatic crises of the war. 
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tions, but this fact is no bar to fruitful negotiations, 
so long as the fundamental principle is accepted 

Co ntents that these problems, involving the interest of the 
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Mightier Than the Sword...............Charles Merz 81 it does, the criminal aggressiveness of its purposes 
“Natural Laws”.......................-George Soule 83 will stand clearly exposed, not only before the rest 
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Books and Things.............-...00eeeeese05- PLL. 86 of Germans will at last be forced to a realization of 
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ee mado wine re ri “ oe ends that can not bear discussion upon a basis of 
Another Impressionist..........................B.D. 89 plain justice. 
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O drive a wedge between Austria-Hungary 











RESIDENT WILSON’S address, viewed in 
Pp the light of a “‘ peace offensive,” is quite the 

most conclusive document that the war has 
produced. It completely overturns every moral 
bulwark of the military annexationist party of 
Germany. It is made clear, once for all, that the 
war is not to be continued, on our side, for the 
realization of the egoistic ambitions of any nation. 
It is not to be continued for the sake of punish- 
ing or humiliating any nation. The Central 
Powers are not required to surrender a single one 
of their concrete claims as a preliminary to the 
convening of a peace conference. What is de- 
manded of them is simply that their claims shall 
be laid before the general council of the twenty- 
three states now engaged in the war, to be deter- 
mined according to the broad principles of justice 
upon which alone a lasting peace can be based. 
What we demand of the Central Powers, we on 
our side are ready to concede. We have our pre- 
conceptions as to the changes in sovereignty that 
would be conducive to the future peace of the 
world, and our enemies have conflicting preconcep- 





and Germany, between the war-weary masses 
of the German people and the military and annexa- 
tionist party, is an obvious part of the President’s 
purpose. Such an attempt, the bitter-enders are 
murmuring, is bound to prove futile. The Ger- 
man militarists are firm in the saddle, and Austria- 
Hungary does not dare to break away from Ger- 
many. But such considerations are beside the 
point. The President is not appealing to Czernin 
and the Reichstag majority to overthrow the Ger- 
man military party by force and thus to weaken the 
resistance of the Central Empires. He is not fol- 
lowing the German practice of employing a peace 
offensive as an ancillary to a military offensive. 
His strategy is directed, not toward the achieve- 
ment of victory but toward the achievement of the 
kind of peace that alone would validate victory. 
The President is working toward the establishment 
of an international order in which a renewal of 
world war would be all but impossible. And since 
this is his objective, it was inevitable that he should 
make a direct appea! to the political forces in the 
Central Empires that can be made to work toward 
the same objective. They are urged in good faith 
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to coéperate in a great enterprise that is designed 
to profit them along with the rest of the world. 


7 HATEVER the effect of the President’s ad- 
dress upon the morale of the people of 
the Central Powers may be, its effect upon our 
ewn national morale is bound to be excellent. 
There can remain no doubt in the mind of any- 
one that the President stands with the most liberal 
and democratic elements in our political life. He 
is resolute for carrying on the war, but only for 
liberal and democratic purposes. The people are 
reassured that not one life will be thrown away 
for the sake of satisfying nationalistic ambitions 
unrelated to the great object of the war. The 
waste and suffering of war will not be continued 
a single day out of concern over diplomatic form 
or the sheer inertia of war machinery in motion. 
We needed this assurance, because we are likely to 
be called upon to make far heavier sacrifices than 
we had contemplated, if the war must go on. Peace 
on the Russian border has weakened the force of 
the economic offensive against Germany. The 
force of the military offensive must be correspond- 
ingly increased. Our European allies are putting 
forth their utmost effort; the responsibility for in- 
creased effort therefore falls upon us. The 
Russian peace promises the German people relief 
from the danger of starvation. Our European 
allies must be given corresponding relief, through 
more generous provision from America. But we 
cannot meet this requirement without submitting 
to privations ourselves. We shall take our losses 
and submit to our privations without murmuring, 
because the President has demonstrated that the 
alternative would be a peace revolting to the in- 
stincts of every democrat and lover of peace 
among us. 


RESIDENT WILSON’S attempt made in 

his address of January 8th to heal the breach 
between the western Allies and the Russian revolu- 
tion has apparently failed. The Ukrainians whom 
recently some of the Allied governments were 
proposing to support as a vehicle of counter 
revolution in Russia have signed a peace with the 
Central Powers which will place at the disposal 
of the latter the food surplus of the most fertile 
and accessible part of Russia. The Bolshevik gov- 
ernment has not entered into any definite arrange- 
ment with the governments of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, but it is disbanding the Russian 
army and opening the frontier to traffic of all kinds. 
While it would be well to suspend judgment 
on this unconventional way of ending a war with- 
out signing a peace until Trotzky and Lenine have 
a further opportunity to explain what their future 
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policy will be, the abandonment of organized re- 
sistance to the German annexationist plans is a 
plain confession of weakness. The maximalism 
of the German military state has won its first vic- 
tory over the maximalism of the revolutionary 
proletariat. Trotzky was not strong enough in 
Russia to maintain his resistance to German an- 
nexationist imperialism. Unfortunately the Ger- 
man political victory over the Bolsheviki is under 
the circumstances a political defeat also for the 
western Allies. The President’s effort to win the 
confidence of the Russian revolutionists came too 
late. It was not tried until after the Allied gov- 
ernments, not excluding the United States, had for 
six months met every overture of the Russian 
revolution with indifference or hostility. If Presi- 
dent Wilson had talked to Russia in June as he 
did during December and January, if at the time 
of the Reichstag resolution in July he had ad- 
dressed German and Austrian liberals as he 
addressed them last Monday, the Bolsheviki might 
never have gained power in Russia and the ulti- 
mate victory for the Allies might have been won 
at far smaller cost. 
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VEN though German imperialism has won a 
political victory over its opponents, it would 

be a mistake to consider the victory as necessarily 
permanent and its deplorable possible conse- 
quences as written in the book of fate. Mani- 
festly any arrangements or compositions which are 
now being made on the eastern border are 
evanescent diplomatic experiments. The Bolshe- 
vik government is daily running into deeper diffi- 
culties and will before long be either transformed 
or superseded. The Ukrainian Republic may sur- 
vive as an autonomous province in a federalized 
state, but if it keeps its independence of the rest 
of Russia it will do so only as the military ally 
of the Central Powers. The great mass of the 
Russian people cannot acquiesce in the undoing of 
the work of Peter the Great and in their separa- 
tion from the Black and the Baltic Seas. In that 
event Russia would be deprived of the essential 
conditions of political and economic independence. 
If the western Allies consented to any settlement 
which condemns Russia to choose between being 
either the victim of German exploitation or the 
relentless enemy of the German nation, the com- 
ing treaty of peace would be even more successful 
than that of Vienna or Berlin in writing the speci- 
fications for future wars. Russia must not be 
treated as a deserter, not only because her deser- 
tion is partly the fault of the Allied governments, 
but because the Russian democracy holds the key 
to the peace of Europe and consequently the 
world. The new Russia will become either the 
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great stabilizer of the new international system or 
its great disturber. Russia is entitled to be treated 
now with the same consideration as if she were still 
fighting on the side of the western Allies. Only 
in this way can the mistakes of the past be repaired 
and a Russia recreated which is capable of par- 
ticipating loyally in a League of Nations. 


HE controversy between the President and 
Congress over the reorganization of the 
administrative mechanism for conducting the war 
has during the past two weeks assumed a more 
promising phase. Mr. Wilson has answered his 
critics by submitting a bill, which confers on him 
full authority to coordinate and consolidate in the 
interest of economical and effective administration 
the existing bureaus and other executive agencies 
of the government. The Congressional leaders 
have condemned this proposal as emphatically as 
the President rejected the “ War Council” of 
distinguished citizens, but by submitting it the 
President has gained a tactical advantage over his 
critics which he should be careful to keep and to 
increase. The rigidity of the administrative 
mechanism which existing statutes impose upon the 
executive departments is responsible for many con- 
flicts of authority, an enormous duplication of 
effort and much of the confusion and delay in secur- 
ing effective results. The President should pos- 
sess the power to cut out dead wood and to in- 
troduce flexibility into the structure of the ad- 
ministration during peace no less than during 
war. If Congress refuses the power to him, its 
refusal will look like a manifestation of a merely 
obstructionist spirit. It will look as if the Con- 
gressional leaders were much more interested in 
making out a case against the President than in 
assisting him to increase the efficiency of the ex- 
isting executive organization. 


RESIDENT WILSON will not, we hope, rest 

content with merely submitting a bill to co- 
ordinate and consolidate the existing executive 
agencies. Its submission has restored to him in his 
fight with Congress an initiative which he should 
never have allowed to get away, but if he is to take 
full advantage of this initiative, he needs to fol- 
low it through. The American public is never very 
much interested in these questions of administrative 
organization, and unless it is properly instructed 
it may be misled into taking too seriously the 
accusation that the President is asking for dicta- 
torial authority. Mr. Wilson can protect himself 
against such misinterpretations by publishing a 
frank and full statement of his case for the benefit 
of Congress and public opinion. The authority 
for which he is asking does not exceed the discre- 
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tion which should normally be vested in the chief 
of the executive branch of the government. The 
President can do much to convince the public of 
this fact by explaining the waste of time, the red 
tape and the confusion which result from the rigid 
structure of the existing organization and by in- 
dicating somewhat specifically a few of the changes 
in the existing bureaus, which he considers to be 
of the most importance. In this way he can win 
the popular support without which a President 
even during war cannot effectively fight Congress. 


ECRETARY BAKER has recently completed 

the reorganization of the War Department 
which he began some months ago. His enemies 
must admit that he has made an extremely good 
job of it, and his friends can unaffectedly rejoice 
in this brilliant vindication of his sound judgment. 
He has done away finally with the system of in- 
dependent bureaus which has prevented any suf- 
ficient coordination of the work of the army and 
which has always provided an agency which 
Congress could use to keep the War Department 
under its thumb. He has converted the chief of 
staff into the head of the executive organization 
of the army and he has furnished the actual chief 
with a full equipment of functional bureaus and 
with an effective war council. This is precisely 
the form of organization for which the New 
Republic has been recently contending. It trans- 
fers the brains of the army from the War College 
“down the river” to the War Department; it 
places the brains in control of the work of its 
organs; and it provides organs which are intended 
to function with the smallest possible waste of 
effort. 


British and American Labor 


URING the past few months several English 
correspondents of the New Republic have 
called the attention of our readers to the reorgani- 
zation of the British Labor party. When the war 
broke out a large percentage of British radicals had 
become sceptical of the attempt to ameliorate the 
condition of labor by the use of political agencies. 
Labor had accomplished little as a result of union 
representation in Parliament and there was a gen- 
eral disposition to disparage political agitation and 
to depend in the future upon direct trade union 
action. This disposition has been changed as a 
result of the war. Of course British labor will still 
need and knows it will need direct action in arguing 
its case with its employers and the community, but 
during the past six months, chiefly as a result of the 
courageous and intelligent handling of war 
problems as they affected the wage-earners, or- 
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ganized labor has suddenly emerged as a political 
power of the first magnitude in the British com- 
monwealth. In fact, considering the disintegration 
which as a result of the war has taken place in 
traditional Liberal and Conservative parties, the 
Labor party can be characterized without exaggera- 
tion as the most powerful organized political force 
in the United Kingdom excepting only the state. 

| Its strength does not rest as yet on any increase 
in the amount of its parliamentary representation, 
for the British Empire is at present only nominally 
governed by Parliament. It rests chiefly upon the 
power which a modern war necessarily places in the 
hands of the wage-earning class, in so far as it is 


| united, well informed and knows its own mind. 


Pe ‘ ‘ . e 
‘During peace a capitalist community usually has a 
strategic advantage in carrying on its standing 
controversy with the wage-earners because it can 
afford to wait. In a contest of endurance its larger 
economic resources are likely to be decisive. But 
during war production cannot wait, and workers 
cannot be forced to work. They have an op- 
portunity, consequently, of wringing from the com- 


\ munity a considerably better economic status. The 


British trade unions have used the strength of their 
strategic position to increase wages, improve work- 
ing conditions and to introduce the beginning of 
constitutionalism into industry, but they have not 
abused their great opportunity. They have treated 
the British state during its period of jeopardy with 
far more consideration than the British state ever 
treated them during their period of distress and 
weakness. 

By adopting such a course they have done more 
to improve their status than they would have done 
if they had been extortionate and rigorous in their 
demands. The more they proved themselves willing 
and able to negotiate in a spirit of live-and-let-live, 
the readier the government was to recognize them 
as an independent principality within the British 
commonwealth. British labor became conscious of 
its opportunities and of its collective strength, and 
of the way in which to profit by these opportunities. 
It has sought the cooperation for political purposes 
of workers of both sexes, of all trades and of all 
degrees of skill. It has opened its ranks to associa- 


r . 
' tions of consumers as well as those producers and 


to middle class sympathizers. Its leaders have 
worked out definite programmes of peace terms 
and of domestic reconstruction which are probably 
the most enlightened documents of the kind ever 
\brought forth by a political party. No other 
political, business, professional, trade or religious 
association has displayed any similar ability to think 
so realistically and so constructively on the 
problems of war and peace. Its power is the re- 
flection not merely of the economic strength of or- 
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ganized labor during war but of the intellectual 
energy, the moral cohesion and the political 
momentum which wise and well informed leader- 
ship has helped it to obtain. It is powerful because 
it is equipped to exercise power for its own benefit 
and that of the community. 

In our own country the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties are as lacking in vitality of conviction 
and in economic political resourcefulness as are the 
Liberal and Conservative parties in Great Britain, 
but, unfortunately, the American workers as a body 
are not prepared to take advantage of the super- 
annuation and ineptitude of the old political as- 
sociations. The war has only increased the pre- 
existing confusion of counsel and purpose in the 
ranks of American labor. The Socialist party 
which has been conducting a political agitation in 
the interest of a Marxian programme is likely as a 
consequence of its opposition to the war to adopt 
revolutionary maximalist tactics and possibly to 
substitute direct action for political agitation. The 
behavior of the local authorities throughout the 
west and to a large extent of the Federal govern- 
ment in treating the I. W. W. as nothing but a 
criminal conspiracy against the national safety, 
which must be answered exclusively by strong arm 
methods, is fertilizing the soil for the growth in 
America of proletari On the other 
hand that part of the wage-earning class which has 
been working with the government during the war 
is not qualified or equipped to follow the example 
of the British workers. It has too much com- 
promised its own independence. In the matter of 
Stockholm it deserted its co-workers in other coun- 
tries. It has formulated no programme. It has 
given no evidence of a statesmanlike outlook. It 
is disqualified for frank and effective political action 
by the policy which the American Federation of 
Labor has pursued for more than a generation, of 
keeping organized labor out of politics except as 
an uncertain friend or a dangerous enemy of the 
old parties. 

During the last few months organized labor to 
be sure has started on a political career in America. 
Its acknowledged leader has been absorbed into 
the war organization of the nation. Its recent con- 
vention asked for representation at the peace con- 
ference, which constitutes a claim for labor of a 
recognized political status. The President has gone 
out of his way to dramatize the willingness of the 
existing government to confer recognition. He 
has authorized the submission to Congress of a 
reorganization of the Labor Department based 
upon a novel and essentially political conception of 
the relations of labor to the national organization 
of production. Large employers, it is true, are 
still very far from adopting in this respect the gov- 
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ernment’s point of view. They are still insisting 
on the right to prevent labor from organizing. 
They are still refusing all traffic with the laboring 
class except as individuals. But this attitude which 
the unions themselves have not as yet been able to 
break down will be modified under pressure of 
public opinion and of government policy; and in 
so far as it is broken down, organized labor will 
have to abandon the irreconcilable independence of 
attitude, which was born of the refusal to confer 
on it any desirable function in American social 
democracy. It will seek an adjustment to the state 
similar to that which its brothers in Great Britain 
are undertaking. 

If, however, it is to take advantage of its oppor- 
tunities American unionism will have to undergo 
many changes. The Old Guard in the A. F. of L. 
is not any better adjusted to the revolutionary social 
and economic needs which the war is developing 
than is the American Association of Manufac- 
turers. Its leaders are not politically minded. 
They turned a cold shoulder to the plea for joint 
political action made at its last convention by the 
Farmers Non-Partisan League. They are still 
thinking in terms of a craft unionism, which divides 
the skilled from the unskilled and the salaried 
worker, and which is indifferent to the political pos- 
sibilities of an alliance between labor unionism and 
the farmers’ cooperative movement. If this state 
of mind endures, it will be jast as necessary for 
labor reformers to overthrow the machine which 
now runs the American Federation of Labor as 
it will be to overthrow the machine which 
controls American politics. It would be fatal for 
organized labor in America not to adjust its policy 
to the improved social status and the promising 
political opportunities which are looming up as a 
result of the war. Under the new conditions. it 
will have everything to gain from seeking an 
alliance, as organized labor in Great Britain has 
done, with every group and class in the community, 
which is interested in increasing the production of 
human labor in order to assure better lives for 
more human beings. It is by virtue of such an 
alliance that the workers, workers of all classes, 
workers as opposed both to idlers and slackers, will 
be qualified, as Mr. Charles Schwab has predicted, 
to rule the world. 


The indispensable domestic political task of 
liberal Americans in the near future is that of pro- 
moting the organization of American workers for 
the capable exercise of political power. Their 
union for political purposes and on a programme, 
the more radical the better, of constitutional agita- 
tion, is coming to be a condition of the orderly 
transition in America far from pre-war to post- 
war economic conditions. If such a union does 
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not take place and if the immediate social future 
of the American people is entrusted to the states- 
manship of the existing Republican, Democratic 
and Socialist parties, American labor will become 
impatient and fall back on revolutionary agitation. 
Thus the reactionaries will be presented with an 
opportunity of asking Americans to choose between 
order without progress and progress without order. 
If the issue is raised in these terms and the nation 
is divided into two camps, one of which is mor- 
bidly apprehensive of radical legislation and popu- 
lar agitation and the other of which is aiming at a 
proletariat revolution and dictatorship, something 
like civil war will result. For Americans are par- 
ticularly liable to lose their heads and go up in 
the air as soon as they begin to divide on questions 
of law and order. Many parts of the country have 
cultivated traditions of violence and rancor in class 
and labor conflict which contain the seeds of civil 
war. The most effective safeguard against such a 
deplorable class warfare lies in the course already 
suggested. It consists in the formation of a party 
of workers, whose programme would be as radical 
as the proposed programme of the British Labor 
party published elsewhere in this issue, but which 
in the attempt to realize that policy would com- 
bine political agitation with direct trade union 
action. The core of such a party would have to 
consist of organized labor and no effort should be 
spared to convince organized labor of the truth 
of this contention and of its enormously important 
implications. 


The Railways’ Mistake in 
Strategy 


N limiting the period of government operation 

to a maximum of eighteen months after the 
close of the war, the sponsors of the railway bill 
believe themselves to be making a concession to 
those who oppose government ownership. The 
railway leaders themselves regard this time limit 
as an important concession. Indeed, it has been 
hinted that unless a limit were fixed, the govern- 
ment could not count upon the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the railway managers. Of course 
nobody has taken seriously this covert threat of 
ca’ canny and sabotage on the part of a class of 
men whose patriotism has always been above 
suspicion. It is interesting merely as an indication 
of the depth of conviction on the part of railway 
men that a hard and fast limit on government 
operation offers them protection against govern- 
ment ownership. 

To put the matter baldly, the railway men do 
not want the government to achieve too much in 
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its period of control. Now, a time limit must 
seriously handicap the government in dealing 
with the railway problem in its larger aspects. 
For the next twelve months we may assume 
that the government will be able to do little 
more than keep the trains moving. It will be too 
busy to revolve far-reaching projects of coopera- 
tive reorganization. And if the war ends with the 
year, the government will have only eighteen 
months to work out any projects it may undertake, 
and these months will be crowded with the tasks of 
demobilization of armies and war industries. It 
goes without saying that no problem of such mag- 
nitude as the creation of a unified terminal service 
will be touched. The great cities will be as serious- 
ly afflicted with freight congestion and confusion 
as they were before the war. Nothing will be ac- 
complished toward the elimination of competitive 
practices that waste the railways’ profit and prej- 
udice the public’s interest. The problem of railway 
labor will be returned to the companies in all of its 
original perplexities. In time we might determine 
whether the railway business does really admit of 
an eight-hour day. We might determine in time 
whether railway labor is so irreconcilably opposed 
to efficiency as is sometimes alleged, and also 
whether the railway managements are so eager 
as is sometimes alleged even for efficiency that 
would make advances in rates less imperative. 
Would it be possible to form some sort of partner- 
ship arrangement with the railways, by which the 
public would share the risks and profits, and thus 
end the perennial disputes over earnings? We 
shall not be able to determine, in eighteen months. 

In the limited period of government control, 
scarcely any progress can be made toward a better 
transportation system. We took over an anarchy 
from the private owners. We shall restore an 
anarchy to them, and no “ demagogue”’ will be 
able to point to great achievements under the gov- 
ernment regime. This, we take it, is the true ob- 
jective of railway political strategy. The chiefs 
of the railways wish the government to fail in its 
enterprise, in so far, of course, as such failure does 
not have any bearing upon the war. 

This strategy is intelligible, but whether it is 
wise or not is a serious question. There are con- 
vinced advocates of public ownership who would 
be satisfied with nothing short of it, and convinced 
defenders of private enterprise who would rather 
submit to any degree of competitive disorder than 
see the state extend its functions. But the true 


doctrinaires are a rather slender fraction of the 
population. If we could be assured of a privately 
operated system that would give us unity without 
monopoly, that would give us efficient service at a 
price that left no margin for unduly increasing 
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dividends or for paying excessive salaries, and if 
we could further be assured that railway labor 
would receive fair conditions without having to 
fight for them to the public’s cost and incon- 
venience, most of us would be content with private 
ownership. But we did not see satisfactory 
progress toward this desirable state of things under 
the old regime, and we do not expect to see it under 
that regime restored with all its defects eighteen 
months after the war. 

What we do expect is that the railways will again 
resume their demands for higher rates, insisting that 
they can not get new capital until their outstanding 
capitalization, however watered, is converted into 
substantial investments. We expect every demand 
for increased wages treated as a basis for a demand 
for increased rates that would yield much more in 
the aggregate than the cost of the wages advance. 
We expect the short hour movement in the rail- 
way field to meet with dogged refusal to make the 
operating changes under which shorter hours 
would be practicable. We expect unification to 
proceed by a tedious process of negotiation in which 
each party demands compensation for all competi- 
tive advantages—the power to hurt as well as the 
power to help. We expect the terminal problem 
to remain with us through endless years while the 
companies spar for the maximum return for serv- 
ing the public convenience badly. We expect the 
railways to misunderstand the public and the public 
to misunderstand the railways, and both parties to 
lose. In short, we expect railway conditions to 
return to their ancient state, in a world in which 
democratic claims upon public service will be very 
far from their ancient state. 

It might have been otherwise. The railways 
might have urged the government to continue its 
period of operation until they had created under 
its aegis a really efficient, unified railway system. 
Under the government, the railways might have 
moved for the construction of tunnels and terminal 
stations in New York, for a terminal system in 
Chicago, for a widening of the Pittsburgh neck. 
What would they have had to lose? The govern- 
ment assures their net revenues so long as it con- 
tinues in control of operation. They might have 
urged systematic experimentation with a real eight- 
hour day. If it proved too expensive, the govern- 
ment would have paid. The railways might have 
had an opportunity to work experimentally toward 
an ideal operating system, untrammelled by the 
chilling conservatism of the banking house. They 
refused to take the opportunity, because they be- 
lieved that every success achieved under govern- 
ment operation would make for government own- 
ership. 

As between private ownership of railways, re- 
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organized as they might have been, and govern- 
ment ownership, we might have hesitated to choose. 
As between private ownership as it has been and 
will again be, and government ownership, the 
choice is not difficult. We are for government 
ownership. 

And if we are to have public ownership in the 
end, why should we delay? It will take a great 
deal of money to acquire the railways, but not so 
much as to carry on the war for another year, and 
no one doubts our ability to carry on the war for 
a year or two or five, if necessary. What is more, 
while the war requires new savings, taking over the 
railways does not. We have, in the large, nothing 
to do but to substitute government bonds for the 
railway bonds and stocks outstanding. We can no 
longer shrink from the magnitude of the problem 
of operating the railways, for we have been com- 
pelled to assume it. We are operating the rail- 
ways, it is true, through the private railway of- 
ficials themselves, but no one dreams that if we 
assumed the ownership of the railways, we should 
be so foolish as to dismiss our trained railway men 
and fill their places with underpaid civil servants. 
We used to set small store by ability in our public 
officials and hated to pay for it. But we have 
learned much from the war. 

The railways have succeeded in fixing a limit 
to the period in which the government may operate 
their properties. Very well. There is no limit 
upon the period in which the government may 
operate its own properties, nor is there any logical 
limit upon the government's properties that ex- 
cludes the railways. 


Conflicting Laber Policy 


T the very moment when the U. S. Supreme 
Court was preparing an opinion which re- 
strained labor in its work of trade union organiza- 
tion, when the Postmaster-General was calling 
upon Congress to revoke the act of 1912 permit- 
ting the unionization of Federal employees, and 
when the Attorney-General was jailing men for 
concerted action designed to improve the condi- 
tions of their employment, the President’s Media- 
tion Commission, headed by Secretary Wilson of 
the Department of Labor, was imposing collective 
agreements upon the copper companies of Arizona, 
the telephone system of the Pacific Coast and the 
packing industry of Chicago. This is the main 
fact brought out in the report which the Commis- 
sion has just made to the President. 
It is no longer an official secret that our war in- 
dustries are not running at one hundred per cent 
eficiency. Ships are not sliding down the ways at 
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anything like the desired speed; and at the present 
rate of production American airplanes will not 
blind the eyes of the German army for many 
months to come. In Washington one hears scores 
of explanations of this disastrous delay; but the 
explanation that momentarily swells out above the 
medley is the slacking of labor. A few days ago 
the most influential newspaper in the Capital car- 
ried a front-page story announcing that “a mass 
of evidence against the workingman in the shop 
and factory has been slowly accumulated. [rt 
amounts now to the proportions of an indictment. 

The day is swiftly approaching when the 
government, in its effort to put the full force of its 
punch into the blow for victory, will have to take 
hold of labor. Whether it will take it by the hand 
or by the throat depends a good deal upon labor 
itself. . . . The labor that is causing more 
concern than any other one factor that enters into 
the winning of the war is organized labor—union 
labor.” 

The point at which the alleged slacking of labor 
is said to be most serious is the shipyard. An 
effort is being made to convince the public that the 
backwardness of our shipbuilding programme is 
due to trade union rules limiting production rather 
than to the bungling of the Emergency Fleet Cor. 
poration. However this may be, there is an ab- 
normal amount of unrest in the labor world, and 
strikes continue to occur with abnormal and dan- 
gerous frequency. Is this due to labor's lack of 
patriotic enthusiasm or to the confusing and de- 
moralizing effect of our contradictory labor pol- 
icy? How is labor to know whether the control- 
ling opinion of the government with respect to its 
rights and duties is that of the Supreme Court, the 
Department of Justice or the President's Media. 
tion Commission ? 

The appointment of the Commission followed 
the announcement of the Department of Justice 
that a vast labor conspiracy was on foot to cripple 
the country’s war preparations by shutting down 
the copper mines of Arizona, the oil wells of Cali- 
fornia, the lumber, and especially the spruce, in- 
dustry of the northwest, and the telephone system 
along the Pacific coast. According to newspaper 
headlines, the prime movers in this conspiracy were 
members of the Industrial Workers of the World 
—the I. W. W. It was on the ground of this al- 
leged conspiracy by an “ outlaw” organization 
that the Bisbee deportations were justified, that 
strikers were arrested without the usual legal 
formalities and placed in stockades in the north- 
west, that a labor organizer was lynched in Mon- 
tana, and that more than 200 members of the 
I. W. W. were indicted by a Federal Grand Jury 
in Chicago. 
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The original object of the President's Media- 
tion Commission was to get at the facts underlying 
this alleged conspiracy; its ultimately announced 
purpose was to restore the copper mines of Ari- 
zona to their maximum output and to establish 
conditions in the Pacific northwest that would save 
the government’s aircraft and shipbuilding pro- 
grams from disaster. 

The Commission began its work in Arizona, one 
of the reported hotbeds of the alleged conspiracy. 
Thousands of men had been deported from the 
copper camps on the ground that they were mem- 
bers of an “ outlaw’ organization and traitors to 
the government. The authors of these deporta- 
tions pointed to the policy of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice as their vindication. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission now reports that “ behind and 
controlling the factors which immediately led to 
these strikes are the underlying labor conditions 
of the mining industry of the state, which were de- 
void of safeguards against strikes, and, in fact, 
provocative of them. Neither sinister 
influences nor the I. W. W. can account for these 
strikes. The explanation is to be found in un- 
remedied industrial disorders.” 

Having reached this conclusion, so strikingly 
at variance with the apparent conclusion of the 
Department of Justice, the Commission proceeded 
to remedy the underlying evils by applying the 
principle of collective bargaining under which 
“the right of the men to organize was made ef- 
fective by providing administrative enforcement 
for the prohibition against discrimination because 
of union affiliation.” This was the principal ob- 
ject for which the men were striking as against the 
determination of the companies to compel them to 
accept employment on the basis of individual con- 
tract. While the Commission was thus in effect 
compelling the copper companies to deal with their 
employees collectively by guaranteeing the men the 
right to unionize, the United States Supreme Court 
handed down an opinion in which it enjoined labor 
leaders from attempting to organize the workers 
in plants where the individual contract was in force. 
With one hand the government outlawed the at- 
tempt of labor to establish the basis of collective 
agreements; with the other it imposed collective 
agreements as indispensable to the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 

The situation which the President’s Commission 
found in the California oil fields was similar to 
that in the Arizona copper country, and was sim- 
ilarly dealt with. In the meantime, a strike which 
threatened to tie up the telegraph system of the 
entire Pacific Coast had broken out in Washing- 
ton and Oregon. The dispute affected about thirty- 
two hundred men who construct and keep up the 
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plant, and about nine thousand girl operators. 
Recognition of the girls’ union was the burning 
issue of the controversy. The charge of disloyalty 
was vigorously pressed against the striking girls, 
and an attempt was made to involve them in the 
general charge of treasonable conspiracy which 
had been so effectively used in breaking the strike 
of the metal miners in Bisbee. But the policy of 
the President’s Commission was out of harmony 
with this attempt. The Commission was prin- 
cipally interested in the fact that the men’s wages 
had not been increased since 1913, and they re- 
pelled the effort “of parties on one side of the 
economic controversy to appropriate patriotism 
and stigmatize the other side with disloyalty, which 
only served to intensify the bitterness of the strug- 
gle and to weaken the force of unity in the coun- 
try.” 

Instead of joining in a policy of indictment either 
for alleged conspiracy or for contravention of the 
ruling of the United States Supreme Court, the 
President’s Commission actually imposed a trade 
agreement upon the telephone company and its em- 
ployees—“‘ wage increases, obviously necessary, 
were provided for and the recog- 
nition of the girls’ union was made effective by 
the establishment of impartial administrative 
machinery.” 

Is it not possible that the labor unrest which is 
so injuriously affecting the prosecution of the war 
is, in large measure, due to this many-minded atti- 
tude of the government toward labor? Is it not 
likely that much of the unrest might be laid if the 
government, through Congress and the President, 
could be persuaded to define, if not for the Su- 
preme Court, at least for all of its own depart- 
ments, the guiding principle of a unified national 


labor policy? 
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The President and 


An English View 


HREE things in Mr. Wilson’s address of 
January 8th to Congress particularly 
strike English progressives. ‘These are, 

first, the absence of any territorial claims upon the 
enemy which go beyond restoration, then the hint 
of an after-war boycott if Junker supremacy 
should survive in Germany, and, above all, the 
emphasis on the opposition to “ Mitteleuropa.’’ 
There is certainly no disposition in England to smile 
upon the idea of a “ Central Europe ”’ permanently 
united for war and trade. Dr. Naumann’s brilliant 
book has been widely read, and it lives in the mem- 
ory as a well constructed nightmare. Indeed, we 
may even tend to overestimate its importance. Few 
Englishmen realize that it has never been adopted 
as an official programme. Fewer still are aware 
of the stolid opposition which Austria and Hungary 
have made to this scheme for their permanent inclu- 
sion in the German economic and military systems. 
It has escaped the notice of public opinion that Dr. 
Naumann has himself penned a pathetic lament on 
the slowness of German statecraft in adopting his 
idea. In his weekly organ, while commenting on 
the nomination of Dr. Michaelis, he complained 
that under the previous Chancellor no concrete 
step whatever had been taken to realize his pro- 
gramme. 

There is something precarious in “the power 
which the Germans have established over other 
lands and peoples than their own.” The disposi- 
tion to combat “ Mitteleuropa”’ may have waned 
because its leading opponents had no device for 
meeting it, save a drastic territorial rearrangement. 
They preached “ la victoire intégrale,” which meant 
the dismemberment of Austria, the annexation of 
Constantinople by Russia, and the erection of a 
Great Serbia, an aggrandized Italy, an independent 
Bohemia and a Great Rumania across the German 
roads to the east. The old guard which led this 
tendency will not surrender, but since the Russian 
revolution it has lost its ascendency over public 
opinion. Sane men realize that even if this policy 
were desirable in itself, it has long since become 
chimerical. Its chance of realization depended on 
the “ Russian steam-roller.” The revolution has 


taught us that we must not expect this consumma- 
tion: it has also persuaded some of its more reason- 
able advocates that they need no longer desire it. 
Alliances are forged more often by a common fear 
than by a common love. It was the fear of Russian 
pan-Slavism and imperialism which made “ Centra] 
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“Central Europe’’ 


Europe.” Turn the pages of Dr. Naumann’s book, 
and among all the arguments which he addresses to 
Austria, there is really only one that might have 
carried conviction. He argues that Austria must 
lean permanently on the German alliance, since 
nothing less and nothing else can save her from the 
Russian peril. That was good reasoning before the 
Revolution—it is obsolete nonsense today. 

The one new decisive fact which this war has 
made for all eastern Europe, is that the Russian 
autocracy has ceased to exist as a political threat 
and a military danger to its neighbors. To say 
that Germany “ established a power” over her 
Allies, is to state one-half of a complex historical 
phenomenon. She has done so, skilfully, con- 
sciously, firmly. The other half of the phenomenon 
is that they took shelter of their own free will in 
her camp. Austria always feared that when the 
ripe moment came, Russia would mobilize the Bal- 
kan states against her, proclaim her dissolution, 
foment civil war among her nationalities, and 
eventually “ break her up.” One must have known 
Bulgarians intimately, and studied the brief history 
of the little kingdom, to understand the prevalent 
feeling of their educated class that their inde- 
pendence could only be nominal, so long as Russia 
remained an autocratic empire with a -traditional 
policy of expansion. The Young Turks would 
gladly have attached themselves to the two western 
Powers. To my own knowledge, one of their first 
acts after their revolution was to offer England 
their alliance. But for them also Russia was the 
hereditary enemy. 

Germany won her three allies because they all 
stood in a necessary antagonism to Czarist Russia. 
lt was this negative factor, far more than any posi- 
tive enthusiasm for Germany, which kept the cen- 
tral alliance together. That has vanished today. 
The east may pity Russia, but it will not again fear 
her. Germany’s power survives, and it rests, while 
the war lasts, on the unanswerable argument of 
military necessity. It cannot persist in anything like 
the same degree after peace, for the one rational 
motive which made it endurable has gone. One may 
be tempted to think that “ Mitteleuropa "’ actually 
exists. Germany dominates the centre and the near 
east. Poland, Courland and Lithuania are occu- 
pied by her armies. She dreams today of includ- 
ing all Russia within her economic sphere. There 
is no local Power in the east which can withstand 
her. This very success threatens the permanence 
of her coalition. It has achieved its purpose. It 
has broken the Czarist menace. At the height of 
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its power it is already only an obsolete survival. 

An alliance which has attained the end which ex- 
plained its creation, may be maintained thereafter 
in two ways—by internal dictation from the centre, 
or by external pressure from the circumference. 
fhe dictation from Berlin will hardly be tolerated, 
unless the pressure from outside seems to make 
it the lesser of two evils. In plain words, Austria, 
Bulgaria and Turkey, each jealous for its own 
independence, will freely remain in the orbit of 
Berlin after the German troops have been with- 
drawn only if they have reason to dread the con- 
tinued enmity of the rest of the civilized world. 
The possibility of dislocating “‘ Mitteleuropa ” by 
a violent territorial rearrangement is gone. There 
remains at our disposal a strategy towards it more 
subtle and more comprehensive. The scheme can 
have meaning and permanence only in a world 
which lives amid economic strife under an armed 
It presupposes a latent state of warfare 


peace. 
in Europe. Let us be clear as to what precisely 
it means. Much of Dr. Naumann’s scheme is in- 


evitable and relatively harmless. Geographical 
proximity, the diffused knowledge of their language, 
their more advanced industrial development and 
their efficiency in organization will always give the 
Germans an economic advantage, and perhaps an 
economic supremacy in central and eastern Europe. 
We cannot prevent and have no right to oppose the 
natural extension of the operations of their indus- 
trial syndicates and banks. The improvement of 
railways and waterways, the assimilation of com- 
mercial legislation, and other similar items in Dr. 
Naumann’s programme contain much that may be 
of general benefit and nothing to which the outer 
world can object. ‘‘ Penetration” by foreign capi- 
tal is a perilous process, but we who are promoting 
it officially in Italy and Russia, cannot complain 
if the Germans foliow the same tactics in central 
and eastern Europe. 

“ Mitteleuropa " becomes objectionable only in 
two of its developments, (1) as a close military 
alliance, involving some unity in the military sys- 
tems of these states, and (2) as a system of dif- 
ferential tariffs which involves a preference to 
German over other foreign goods. The perilous 
and objectionable thing is that Berlin should wield 
more than its natural and inevitable influence, by 
mobilizing the man-power of central Europe and 
excluding or penalizing the commerce of other 
Powers. 

When the danger is reduced to these precise and 
concrete terms, the strategy by which it may be met 
emerges at once. A general measure of disarma- 
ment, and a general! dissolution of military alliances 
would meet one aspect of it: the general adoption 
of impartial dealing in trade would counter the 
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other half. If we imagine ourselves attempting to 
insist one-sidedly at the settlement that Germany 
shall terminate the military alliances which bind 
Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey tc her, and renounce 
the military ties which she hopes to contract with 
Poland and Lithuania, we must envisage ourselves 
as conquerors who can dictate. The other alterna- 
tive is that entry into a League of Nations should 
involve for all of us (1) the abandonment of all 
partial alliances, or their subordination to the gen- 
eral pact, and (2) the adoption of the largest pos- 
sible measure of disarmament. The peculiarly 
warm welcome which Austria has given to the 
Pope’s proposals may have sprung from something 
more than an impulse of pacifism and a dread of 
bankruptcy. It may mean that Austrian states- 
men feel that the only way by which they can escape 
the dictation of the German High Command is to 
abolish the material with which it deals. If the 
Pope’s idea of reducing the armed forces of 
Europe to the level strictly necessary for internal 
order, were literally adopted, it is plain that the 
ascendency of the German War Lord would be 
broken forever. A _ sort of natural “ Mit- 
teleuropa ’’ might survive, for no one can alter the 
fact that German science dominates all this region, 
that the German language is its lingua franca, and 
that German commerce has in some fields no equal 
competitor. But “‘ Mitteleuropa ” as a solid regi- 
ment of armed and subject nations would trouble 
us no more. 

The question of differential tariffs turns on our 
readiness to grant to the Germans the “ economic 
peace ’’ for which the Reichstag asked in its resolu- 
tion of last July. It would be fatuous to open 
our own markets and ports on equal terms to Ger- 
man trade, and to share our raw materials with her 
industry, unless, on her side, she renounced all ex- 
clusive or preferential dealings with her own Allies. 
The strategy which can dissolve “‘ Mitteleuropa ” 
is, in short, the idea of a larger and more com- 
prehensive unity. We must substitute for the par- 
tial alliance the World League. If a League of 
Nations means the subordination to the League, or 
better still the abandonment, of all military alliances, 
if it means also general disarmament and an im- 
partial commercial policy of equal opportunity, it 
will have absorbed “ Central Europe” within it- 
self. To aim at this does not seem an exaggera- 
tion of our power. In the control of raw materials 
alone the Allies have in their hands the dynamite 
which could break up a much more solid structure 
than this. In principle indeed, the central empires 
have already accepted the idea. Herr von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, in his Reichstag speech of No- 
vember, 1916, said that any League of Nations 
must involve as its first condition “ that henceforth 
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no aggressive coalitions should be formed,’’ and 
both Berlin and Vienna have, in words at least, 
adopted the Pope’s views on disarmament. To con- 
vert words into deeds, to reduce a vague assent to 
a precise agreement, what is wanted is the pre- 
sentation by all the Allies of a sharp alternative— 
economic peace if alliances and armaments are 
abandoned, economic warfare if “ Mitteleuropa ”’ 
is pursued as the central war aim of Berlin. 

It is on these lines that English opinion, in the 
circles which share the New Republic’s outlook on 
politics and life, would approve the use of economic 
pressure at the settlement, and if necessary after 
it, against our present enemies. The Nation in 
particular has for many months urged the adop- 
tion of this strategy. We find it much harder to 
follow American thinking in regard to Germany’s 
internal constitution. It is our ‘ Neverendians ” 
who want to democratize Germany by force. To 
our thinking there is no moral difference between 
dictation baséd on armed force and dictation which 
depends on an economic boycott. In this matter 
the most advanced of us are at one with sober con- 
servatives like Lord Lansdowne, whose fetish was 
never democracy. We have been battling for three 
years with our own reactionaries who want to boy- 
cott Germany after the war, partly as a means to 
high protection, partly from anger, and partly 
from the lust of domination. If we concede to 
them the right to boycott Germany until she be- 
comes democratic, we have no security that when 
that day arrives, the other motives, which are their 
real motives, will have ceased to weigh with them. 

We doubt, moreover, whether this strategy 
would work. When the textile worker of Chem- 
nitz, war-weary and wounded, comes back from 
the trenches to find his factory closed, because 
America and England refuse to sell their cotton, 
will he really believe that we are condemning him 
to poverty and unemployment, because we want to 
win democracy for him? He would laugh at such 
paradoxical philanthropy, and ascribe to us a much 
meaner motive. He would say that there was no 
mention of democracy, when the Allies first de- 
vised this policy at the Paris Conference. He 
would ask us whether the late Czardom was a 
democracy. He might use against us the famous 
retort of Fox to Burke in a like situation. ‘‘ Make 
peace with no man of whose good conduct you are 
not satisfied, but make an alliance with any man, 
no matter how profligate and faithless he may be.”’ 
He might ask-us how much democracy there was 
in our secret treaties, and unpleasant things would 
be said about the Left Bank of the Rhine and the 
partition of Turkey. The reaction of German 
opinion to a ring-fence of this type might not be 
the adoption of our political ideals; it would more 
probably be the stiffening of the whole nation’s 
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resistance to our pressure, and the resolve to win 
at all costs freedom from our dictation. The move- 
ment of German opinion towards a “ new orienta- 
tion ” is already so rapid that methods of coercion, 
even if assured of success, are superfluous. 

It was not so much an imperfect constitution, as 
the weakness and division of the Reichstag itself 
which delayed Germany's development. In the 
control of the purse the Reichstag always had the 
necessary weapon ready, whenever it chose to use 
it. It did not use it effectively, primarily because 
no stable progressive majority could be formed 
since the Socialists stood aloof. Their main body 
has now adopted reformist tactics and a progres- 
sive bloc exists. After the war an energetic use of 
this weapon should be much easier than it is today. 
One may fairly use the boycott, or some milder 
variant of it, to enforce general disarmament. 
That obviously affects us all. No German could 
reasonably retort to us that it is no concern of ours 
how much his country arms. That is the whole 
world’s affair. But a boycott to impose democracy 
would certainly seem, even to a progressive Ger- 
man, a dire blow at his national independence, for 
it involves the setting by us of some standard, how- 
ever vague, to which he must conform in his inter- 
nal affairs. The decisive argument is, however, 
that the demand for disarmament contains, in- 
directly, in itself the assurance that sooner or later 
the demand for democracy will in its turn be met. 

Our just compiaint against the Junker class is 
that their entire outlook on life is based on a re- 
liance on force. Their mentality is that of a 
permanent garrison, standing forever to its arms 
against its neighbors and against its subjects. If 
it can be brought, even by gradual steps, to disarm, 
if it stands no longer always to “ attention,” its 
limbs must be relaxed and with its limbs its mind. 
War will be no longer its trade and its pride, and 
the professional officer class must gradually lose 
its numbers, its cohesion and its mental habit. It 
must acquire the civilian mind. When a class, a 
nation and a government lose the use of force as 
their tool, they must turn to other expedients and 
develop other aptitudes. Men will no longer think 
in terms of force when they have dropped their 
weapons. A modern society which has ceased to 
be a camp must become a democracy. One good 
thing we may attain in some degree by pressure— 
the constitution of a League based on conference, 
disarmament and the abolition of exclusive alli- 
ances. That good thing must bring others in its 
train, as its natural sequel. Among them is democ- 
racy. Let us have faith in the inevitable march of 
evolution. Effects follow causes: there is what 
Burke called a “ Divine tactic in history.” 

H. N. BrRAILsrorp. 

London. 
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An Apology to Spain 


ARLY in the twentieth century—I mean, of 
course, of the Christian era, for my own 
race counts it as the fifty-seventh and has re- 
mained blind to the spiritual transformation that 
has come over human life under the new dispensa- 
tion—-I happened to go to one of the most stead- 
fast centres of Catholicism at one of its most hal- 
lowed and romantic festivals—Palm Sunday, to 
wit. And there, in Madrid, after observing the 
passionate devotion of the grandees of Spain, and 
the abasement of lovely lace mantillas before the 
altars of the shrouded Christ, and the moving 
forest of yellow palms that sanctified the very 
streets, | was startled to read on a poster: 


GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER SUNDAY OF 
THE RESURRECTION 


EIGHT BULLS TO BE KILLED 


Determined to miss no aspect of the sacred 
celebration—indeed peculiarly interested to wit- 
ness this apparent survival of our ancient Temple 
sacrifices—I duly joined the huge crowds hurry- 
ing along the Alcala towards the holy arena, and 
there, with every circumstance of pomp and 
pageantry, I saw—to my inexpressible horror— 
decrepit old horses, worn out in a life of service 
to man, spurred against maddened buils to the 
strains of gay music, impaled on the angry horns 
amid the gigantic guffawing of the fourteen thou- 
sand spectators, and left, when the sated fury of 
the bull withdrew his head, with entrails hanging 
out; yet ridden round the ring with this horribie 
bulge and blood-pour, to be dashed again on those 
dreadful horns till they collapsed on the gory dust 
in merciful death. Nor were bull and horse the 
only bleeding victims: Picadors, Espadas, Band- 
erilleros, Matadors—none was safe from digs and 
gashes, and the spectacle added blood-lust and 
reality to the thrill of melodrama. 


II 


To my “ inexpressible ” horror, I have modestly 
said. But expression is my métier and I did ex- 
press it in gall and vitriol in an article entitled The 
Palm of Christianity. Seeing moreover how 
sanguinary and flamboyant was all modern Spanish 
art, I tried to show that this coarsening of the 
national texture was the nemesis of this brutal 
public pastime. A movement was just beginning in 
Spain for the return of the Jews. Ferdinand and 
{sabella had purified ‘“‘ Holy Spain” of the infidel 
just about the time her Columbus and his Jewish 
companions were discovering America. Now, 


after four centuries, Spain was feeling the need 
of the unbeliever, or at least growing ashamed of 
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her archaic intolerance. But I vowed there and 
then that I would take no part in restoring my 
people to such influences. With that super- 
patriotism of theirs, they would soon be presenting 
arenas to poor parishes, perhaps even setting up 
as matadors themselves, forgetting that bulls must 
be killed Kosher. 


Ill 


Alas! that article of mine was one of the in- 
discretions of ignorance. At the beginning of this 
century we all heard, like Wordsworth at the dawn 
of the nineteenth, prophetic harps ringing in every 
grove that war should cease: to Coleridge’s 
‘ancestral voices prophesying war’’ we gave no 
ear. Life had grown recklessly effeminate. Ten- 
nyson’s maiden was “ tender over drowning flies ”’ 
—those pernicious insects we now know to be the 
busiest disease carriers. Humanity had sloughed 
the skin a brute world necessitates. In vain our 
public schools with their fagging, bullying and 
flogging, and their insistence on manly sports over 
even Greek and Latin, strove to preserve the neces- 
sary fibre. The age with its flabby sentimentalism, 
its theories of coeducation and exclusively moral 
influences, was hopelessly against them. Even as 
early as 1840 Thackeray, going to see a man 
hanged, was so wrought up that he beheld the dead 
man’s face before him continually for a fortnight 
and burst out dithyrambically: “I feel myself 
ashamed and degraded at the brutal curiosity which 
took me to that brutal sight: and I pray Almighty 
God to cause this disgraceful sin to pass from 
among us, and to cleanse our land of blood.” As 
for Thackeray's great rival, the harm he has done 
in misleading humanity to exuviate its protective 
pachydermatousness is incalculable, and it is not 
too much to say that at a time when toughness is 
absolutely essential, if we are to win the war, 
Dickens’s Christmas Carol should be forbidden by 
the censor. 


IV 


I was led into this train of thought by the death 
of the distinguished dramatist, Mr. Hubert Henry 
Davies, in whom, apart from my natural admira- 
tion, I had been especially interested through my 
having just produced his comedy, The ‘Mollusc, 
for a war charity. He went to the front merely 
as an ambulance-bearer: he was not himself called 
upon to charge like an angry bull and dig his 
bayonet-horn into the belly of a Boche. Yet he 
returned, a broken man, utterly at sea as to his 
future work. What place indeed was there for his 
delicate whimsical talent, his microscopic sense of 
social humors in the new, crude universe that had 
suddenly barged into him? He had himself the 
softness of a “ Mollusc,” and even his little shell 
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had been torn away. What must be the effect of 
the modern battlefield on the actual combatants? 
No wonder Lloyd George said in giving them the 
thanks of Parliament: “I marvel that the delicate 
and sensitive mechanism of the human nerve and 
the human mind can endure them without derange- 
ment.” But our great orator forgot “ shell-shock.” 
These hellish crashes, gases, agonies, and spectacles 
and odors of putrefaction are not thus always bear- 
able: nay, they are capable of overthrowing the 
mind as Hamlet’s was and turning a gallant volun- 
teer like Siegfried Sassoon into a sceptic as to the 
righteousness of the war! This young poet is a 
victim of what doughty old Henley and his wise 
young men used to call the “ Yearnest”’ genera- 
tion: molly-coddled by an over-ethical age, which 
actually preached vegetarianism, our youths cannot 
butcher even a Boche without queasiness. How 
much more prudently has the Boche been brought 
up—seasoned to blood as to beer, and bearing on 
his cheeks the slashes of a dozen duels! But we 
take a young man fed on spiritual pap—nay, not 
seldom a theological student—and plunge his fine- 
spun nerves without preparation into this ghastly 


hurly-burly. 
V 


When I was in Spain, young King Alphonso 
was under a cloud: he had, it was said, fainted at 
his first bull-fight. How well the Spanish instinct 
understood the callousness that doth become a 
King. How admirably it steels its nerves for the 
realities of life. And I—in my molluscry—the 
sole spectator among fourteen thousand to be 
shocked by the bull-fight—how misdirected and 
mischievous my upbringing! When on that Palm 
Sunday I saw the patrons of the Corrida sport in- 
differentl} the head of Christ or of a bull, I had, 
in my pharisaic denseness to the preparation sup- 
plied by the arena for holy crusades, permitted 
myself a movement of contempt for a wise and 
understanding people. True, there was a moment 
in the great war when it seemed as if War itself 
might collapse in universal disarmament, and this 
Spartan training become superfluous. But since 
that moment has passed—since our statesmen in- 
sist that the Hun is not to come penitent into a 
peace league but to squirm in undying resentment 
under the punitive iron heel; that Alsace-Lorraine 
is still to keep Europe in perpetual unrest, though 
oscillating this time on the French instead of the 
German side of the balance—it becomes a burning 
question whether bull-fighting should not be re- 
introduced into England with the least possible 
delay. After all it was forbidden only in 1835. 
I realize that with our present dearth of man- 
power, arenas could scarcely be built at once, even 
though Carnegie and Ford would probably be 
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willing to endow them. But Olympia, Lord’s and 
a good many other circuses and amphitheatres 
could be easily adapted to this patriotic and military 
purpose, and at the worst the Spanish films are at 
our disposal. True, the spectral silence of the 
cinema does not give you the real exhilarating rip 
of the horse’s entrails, nor the juicy thud of the 
Puntillero’s dagger, but at least you have the nerve 
training of the spectacle. And cockfighting at any 
rate might now be brought out of the holes in which 
it still probably lurks. Boxing, fortunately never 
quite banished, must now be added by Mr. Fisher 
to the school curriculum, while that duels should 
be revived goes without saying. Thus, for the next 
world war—especially in view of its assuredly en- 
hanced scientific horrors—our children will be bet- 
ter prepared than the present emasculated and 
neurotic breed. Meantime I trust that the land 
of chivalry and castanets will receive my most ab- 
ject apologies and the assurance of my distinguished 
consideration. 
IsRAEL ZANGWILL. 


On Land and Sea 


HE express was pulling out of the station. | 
had run through the headlines of the Even- 
ing Post, and had decided that the text promised 
nothing worth poring over in the dim light of the 
smoking car. And so I fell to studying the shoul- 
ders and heads of the two young men in the next 
seat. One was in uniform with sleeve adorned 
with jolly red chevrons and a wreath and an eagle 
in white. His wellshaped head, close clipped, 
crowned with handsome cap, turned incessantly in 
little quick movements of general awareness and 
curiosity. The other young man sat quite motion- 
less, rather slouched and inanimate, but there was 
something about the contour of his hat and the 
fit of his coat collar that suggested a conscious- 
ness of personal superiority. 
As the conductor took up the tickets the sailor 


spoke. 
““T see you get out at Baintree. Live there?” 
oe gg 
“So do I. That is, I did before I went into 
the navy.” 


The civilian remained silent. 

“Are you in business at Baintree?” persisted 
the sailor. 

“No. I'm attending college.” 

“In the city?” 

“No, up state. I’m a Junior at Cornell. I'll 
graduate next year, if the draft doesn’t take me.” 

“What do they study there?” 

“Oh, it all depends on your course. 
studying mostly economics.” 
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“What is that?” 

“Well, it’s about the tariff, and prices and such 
things.” 

“Oh. Do you like it there?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“Do you have any fun?” 

“IT should say we do. You see, we have to 
attend classes in the morning most of the time, but 
in the afternoon we can study or do anything we 
like—work in the gym or play hockey or go on the 
toboggan slide. Say! that’s some fun! And in 
the spring we do a lot of canoeing on the lake. 
Fine lake, but pretty dangerous. Every spring 
some students get drowned there. One year there 
were six—some of the bodies weren’t recovered for 
weeks. You wouldn’t think that lake was so 
dangerous.” 

“Oh,” said the sailor resp ctfully. 

“* How long have you been in the navy?” 

** Six years.” 

“ Like it?” 

“T liked it at first, when I had a regular ship. 
I don’t care for it now. It’s what you might call 
a dog’s life. You're put on a ship, say for Arch- 
angel. When you get there you report to the 
American consul and he gives you passage on a 
ship bound for Bristol or Brest. Maybe she 
doesn’t sail for two or three weeks, and all you 
can do is hang around. Archangel—that’s a rot- 
ten town for you! Well, when you get down to 
England or France you look up another American 
consul, and he puts you on a ship bound for home, 
and when you get here you find orders to go out 
on a ship bound for Italy. I got in this morning. 
As like as not I'll get orders to sail tomorrow.” 

The collegian eyed the sailor with awakening 
curiosity. 

“What do you do? What kind of work do 
they give you?” 

‘“*T don’t do any work,” said the sailor. ‘I just 
command the gun crew.” 

“Did you ever get any submarines?” 

“No. But they damn near got me. First, 
when we were coming home on the H.— I was be- 
low, and Lord, we got a bump: the ship just stood 
still and shook. I ran up to the bridge, but she 
wasn’t even listing. There was a hole in her side 
seventeen feet across, about all of it above water 
line. We sent out an S O S and decided to stay 
by the ship, but the civilians just went wild. They 
were Spaniards, most of them. A dozen of them 
got away in a boat and capsized—all drowned. 
Pretty soon another ship came along and we got 
off all right. One man went crazy; locked himself 
in his room so we had to break in with an ax. He 
fought us off with a stool but finally we got him 
under control.” 
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““Gee! What did he think?” 

“Lord knows. But the other time it was a 
close shave. It was just getting daylight. I was 
on the bridge, talking to the mate, and I saw the 
torpedo coming. It was mighty rough, and you'd 
have said that torpedo would jump right out of 
the water. I thought she’d miss us, but she didn’t. 
Now you know we had signals; at that time six 
whistles meant ‘Submarine in sight’ and four 
whistles meant ‘ All hands leave ship.’ When the 
torpedo struck it keeled me over and I was so 
rattled I didn’t know what I was doing. I gave 
four whistles and then three and then another 
three and then four. And the mate said ‘I guess 
that'll do; nobody knows what in hell your signals 
mean, but they'll know pretty damn soon.’ I ran 
down to the captain’s cabin to wake him up. He 
was sitting on the edge of his berth stretching. 
* Better get dressed, cap’n’ I said. ‘ Heighho’ he 
said and stretched some more. ‘ Guess I better.’ 
* They got us this time, Cap’n.’ ‘ Heighho. So they 
did.’ 

“Then I ran down to my own berth to get my 
life preserver and my automatic. You know the 
petty officers are supposed to carry pistols and | 
didn’t want to lose it. But I couldn’t get the door 
open. Everything in the whole ship was jammed 
by the explosion. And while I was pulling at the 
door the lights went out and I thought, I’d better 
get to hell out of this. So I ran up to the bridge, 
and passed the Captain, who was still stretching, 
he was that sleepy, and I said, ‘ Cap’n, we'd better 
get off,’ and he said, ‘ You better go, I won't yet 
awhile.’ I found they had a boat swinging clear 
with thirteen men in it and I jumped in and the 
mate ordered them to pay out the ropes. 

“The ship was listing fast to the other side, and 
we dropped down in a hurry and as we went down 
we hit the head of a poor devil caught in his room 
and trying to get out by a port hole. Busted it 
right off. When we'd got about to the water the 
painter stuck and the ship’s list was lifting us. ‘ Bust 
it with the ax,’ said the mate, and I hit the painter 
and busted her off and we dropped into the water 
and nearly capsized. Now, the cook had overslept 
himself, and was coming down the painter hand 
over hand, and when I busted it off he let go and 
dropped right down on us—broke a piece off the 
edge of the boat. We thought we were going 
over that time, but she righted herself and we 
fished the cook out of the water. 

““*' We'll shove off’ said the mate. ‘ Nobody 
else is coming down this side: you can damn near 
see her keel.’ So we pulled away from her and 
when we were about two hundred yards out, down 
she went. The mate pulled out his watch. ‘ Four 
minutes and eight seconds,’ he said. About noon 
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a French ship came along and picked us up.” 
** How many were lost?’ asked the student. 

“ Sixty-eight. There was another boat got off, 
but she capsized. The water was mighty rough, 
you see.” 

The student looked out of the window, visibly 
overcome by a sense of the incomprehensible. The 
sailor's head resumed its quick movements of 
awareness and curiosity. 

“Say,” he said, “ in that school where you go, 
are there any girls?” 

“Oh yes,” said the student languidly. ‘“‘ There 
are some. But most of the fellows don’t have any- 
thing to do with them.” 

“Why not?” demanded the sailor turning his 
handsome, astonished face full upon the student. 

“Well, you see, it isn’t exactly the best form,” 
said the student, gropingly. 

“Not the best form?” repeated the sailor, a 
veil of bewilderment rapidly shading into disgust 
shrouding his eyes. “Oh!” 

The student again turned to the window, in 
ostensible indifference, but soon his cheek began 
to flush as the realization of the sailor’s con- 
tempt penetrated his consciousness. At the first 
stop, where the passengers thinned out, the student 
betook himself to another seat. 

ALVIN JOHNSON. 


Mightier than the Sword 


ROM < the little diary of a newspaper editor 

I quote this review of American belligerency. 
His paper is the News. I do not know how typical 
that paper is of other American journals. But I 
know that it has an enormous circulation in a region 
where it is the most authoritative local interpreter 
of the war. And I know that this record of its 
editor has been faithfully kept, with no post facto 
attempts to doctor up opinions. What intuition it 
shows is all antecedent intuition. The record be- 
gins about six months ago, and | quote its more 
interesting entries down to the present day: 

July 18th. We published on the first page of 
the News today an article by a prominent ex- 
Socialist on the situation in Germany. The article 
carried great weight, as the writer spoke author- 
tatively—he having lived in Germany from 1879 
to 1888, inclusive. His article declared that it was 
a mistake for us to attempt any distinction between 
the German people and their rulers. The whole 
German nation, he asserted, was completely 
dominated by the annexationist spirit. 

July 19th. The German Reichstag today 
adopted a resolution declaring for “ peace without 
annexations.” The News pointed out that though 
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this might seem on the surface to contradict our 
yesterday's article, the passage of the resolution 
was actually a trick inspired by the junkers—and 
was, therefore, in a way, direct proof of our con- 
tention that the whole German nation was 
dominated by the annexationist spirit. 

Aug. 2nd. Radical pacifists in this country 
declared that delegates should be permitted to 
attend the Stockholm conference, because—if they 
were denied that privilege—the proletariat in Ger- 
many might be misled into thinking that the Allies 
were reluctant to expose their hand. The News 
pointed out the fallacy in this argument, and de- 
clared that only active pro-German sympathizers 
could want to permit delegates to go to Stockholm 

Aug. roth. British labor, in convention, voted 
today to participate in the Stockholm conference. 
Since it was obviously impossible for forty per cent 
of a nation to be pro-German, the News decided 
not to confuse the issue for its readers by at- 
tempting to explain a complicated situation. 

Aug. 15th. Pope Benedict addressed a peace 
appeal to the belligerents. The News pointed out 
the obvious source from which this offer drew its 
inspiration, and declared that any notice taken of 
it—any reply, either positive or negative—would 
simply be playing into the hands of the German 
junkers. 

Aug. 28th. President Wilson today replied to 
the Pope’s peace offer. The News congratulated 
the President for realizing that some sort of an 
answer was necessary if the German junkers 
weren't to gain an advantage. 

Sept. sth. Government agents today raided 
I. W. W. headquarters in twenty-four cities, seizing 
documents and books. Even the radical pacifists 
agreed that where there was conspiracy it should be 
prosecuted. The News pointed out, in addition, 
that this would put an end to our labor troubles. 
With the cause removed, there would be no more 
strikes. 

Sept. 17th. Twenty-seven thousand workmen 
engaged in emergency construction went on strike 
today in San Francisco. The News demanded of 
the Attorney-General a greater display of activity. 

Oct. 5th. Premier Kerensky today made another 
appeal for a restatement of Allied terms. The 
News remarked that this must be at least the fifth 
such appeal from Kerensky—and evidently he was 
still unconvinced about the use of trying. The 
News declared that Kerensky did not need a restate- 
ment of Allied terms in order to hold down the 
more radical elements in the Preliminary Parlia- 
ment. All he had to do, we pointed out, was to use 
a strong hand. 

Oct. 21st. The Bolsheviki today bolted the 
Preliminary Parliament because Kerensky was 
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unable to furnish the assembled delegates with a 
restatement of Allied terms. Chaos in Russia. 
The News pointed out that Kerensky should have 
used a stronger hand. 

Oct. 25th. In a vigorous editorial the News 
denounced the pacifists who were beginning to be 
strident in their demands for publicity concerning 
war aims. 

Oct. 27th. American troops in the trenches 
today for the first time. First shot fired by a red- 
headed gunner. War Department refused to 
reveal his name. In a vigorous editorial the News 
made an appeal for full and pitiless publicity. (In- 
cidentally pointed out the distinction between pub- 
licity for war aims and publicity for war events. 
It is a matter of comparative importance. The 
American people, we pointed out, would be content 
with not knowing precisely what their goal was— 
but no bureaucratic censor could safely withhold 
from them a knowledge of how rapidly they were 
getting there. ) 

Oct. 29th. Herbert Bigelow, pacifist, was taken 
into the woods near Newport, Kentucky, by a band 
of masked men, tied to a tree and horsewhipped. 
The News deplored this incident, but after a con- 
ference we decided better not say anything about it. 
When a nation is at war those who condemn mob 
violence are likely to be misunderstood as defending 
the treasonable utterances that provoke it. 

Nov. 12th. President Wilson, addressing the 
Labor convention in Buffalo, denounced the men 
who horsewhipped Bigelow as not “ worthy of the 
free institutions of the United States.” The News 
applauded Mr. Wilson’s statement, pointing out 
that it was the duty of every American to speak 
out plainly on such an incident. 

Nov. 20th. The News denounced as suspiciously 
pro-German the radical pacifist papers in this coun- 
try which were insisting that since we were in the 
war we ought to be represented at the Inter-Allied 
Conference in Paris. The News assured its readers 
that Washington realized how such representation 
would only defeat our own ends. 

Noy. 22nd. Washington today announced the 
safe arrival in Paris of Colonel House and an 
American War Mission. The News pointed out 
the advantages that would accrue from our par- 
ticipation in the Inter-Allied Conference. 

Nov. 25th. Our correspondent in Petrograd to- 
day sent in another appalling report of the riot and 
chaos encouraged by Bolshevik rule. The News 
called upon the Russian people to be temperate in 
their new freedom, and realize that democracy 
breaks down when the people take the law into their 
own hands. 

Nov. 27th. The Committee on Public Informa- 
tion today published the Labor Commission’s 
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report on what happened in Bisbee, Arizona. On 
July 12th, the report stated, more than a thousand 
strikers had been forcibly deported from Bisbee by 
armed men and set down in the middle of a desert. 
The News pointed out to the Russian people that 
in America agitators and reds are not tolerated. 

Nov. 29th. Lord Lansdowne today called for 
a restatement of Allied war aims. The News did 
not think it necessary to question Lord Lansdowne’s 
motives, but pointed out that in effect he was doing 
as much for the Germans as if he were their paid 
agent. 

Dec. 4th. President Wilson restated the Allied 
war aims. The News congratulated Mr. Wilson 
upon the way he had grasped this opportunity to 
further the Allied cause. 

Jan. sth. Lloyd George addressed the British 
Trades Union Congress. Declared that since Rus- 
sia had entered into separate negotiations the Allies 
could no longer be held accountable for what hap- 
pened to her. The News heartily indorsed this 
opinion, and declared that Russia must not be sur- 
prised if she received no more assistance and 
sympathy from this country. 

Jan. 8th. President Wilson, addressing a joint 
session of Congress, declared that the Russian en- 
voys at Brest-Litovsk were “sincere and in 
earnest.”” The News heartily indorsed this opinion, 
and declared that we must do everything possible 
to assist Russia and convince her of our sympathy. 

Jan. 9th. Trotzky again returned to Brest- 
Litovsk. The News declared: ‘ The true quality 
of Russian honor now stands revealed. A Judas 
among nations, Russia must henceforth be left to 
her own devices.” 

Jan. 9th. Anti-suffragists in Congress came out 
strongly today against the Federal amendment 
pending in the House of Representatives—declar- 
ing that the recent victory for suffrage in New York 
was due chiefly to the efforts of Socialists, profes- 
sional pacifists and pro-Germans. The News sup- 
ported this declaration—pointing out, in substantia- 
tion, several prominent Socialists, professional 
pacifists and pro-Germans who had supported suf- 
frage. The News asserted that to urge the passage 
of the Federal amendment at such a time as this 
was to give aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Jan. 1oth. President Wilson today came out 
with an indorsement.of the pending Federal 
suffrage amendment. The News pointed out, 
editorially, that although to urge the passage of the 
Federal amendment at such a time as this was to 
give aid and comfort to the enemy, there were al- 
ways two sides to a question and this was a case in 
point. 

Jan. 16th. Coal shortage. Order for suspension 
of industries issued by Dr. Garfield. The News 
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pointed to the disorganization of the government's 
war machinery, and proposed as the only possible 
remedy a bipartisan control which would give Mr. 
Root, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft positions of 
responsibility in the Fuel Administration. 

Jan. 19th. Senator Chamberlain, in a speech be- 
fore the National Security League in New York 
City, declared that the military establishment of the 
United States had fallen down. The News pro- 
posed as the only possible remedy a bipartisan 
control which would give Mr. Root, Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Taft positions of responsibility in the War 
Department. 

Jan. 26th. Lord Rhondda, British food con- 
troller, cabled that lack of ships was threatening 
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England with a serious shortage in wheat. The 
News proposed as the only possible remedy a bi- 
partisan control which would give Mr. Root, Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Taft positions of responsibility 
in the Shipping Board. 

Jan. 30th. Dispatches were received today from 
Copenhagen, reporting general strikes in Berlin. 
The News took occasion to point out that these 
reports again emphasized the close union in deceit 
existing between the German people and their 
rulers. In what other country would the rulers 
dare to foment strikes, purely for their effect 
abroad, and run the risk of letting them get beyond 
their contro] and turn into the real thing? 

CHARLES MErRz. 
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‘*Natural Laws’”’ 


The Food Administration—lV 
66 | OWERING the price of sugar when there 


is no sugar is rather unsatisfactory.’ 

This was a good sentence, and Senator 
Lodge knew it. He pronounced it, during Mr. 
Hoover's examination before the Senate committee, 
with such clearness and relish that it was evident 
he had rehearsed it, and hoped the reporters would 
quote it. It was meant to point the conclusion he 
hoped the hearing would arrive at—that there 
would have been more sugar if prices had been un- 
controlled. It was meant to direct attention to 
that “natural law” of which the Senator spoke 
so often and so confidently. 

For, according to Mr. Lodge, and many econ- 
omists before him, the ways of trade are ordained 
of God, and man interferes with them at his peril. 
Production and commerce take place in a perfect 
and ordered universe where Demand majestically 
creates Supply: the larger the demand, the larger 
the supply. When the demand outstrips the supply, 
prices go up, simultaneously decreasing the pur- 
chases and increasing the production. And when 
supply outstrips demand, prices go down and the 
process is reversed: It is all so automatic and 
logical that it seems like the law of gravitation. 
No one could grudge Senator Lodge the satisfaction 
with which he stated that whenever, as in the 
French Revolution, the early days of this republic, 
or during the present war in certain foreign coun- 
tries, a fixed retail price has been slapped on top 
of this delicate machine, either the price had been 
burst asunder or a scarcity had resulted. 

The great trouble with this ideal universe of 
commerce with its “ natural laws ” is that not every- 
one has the same respect for it as the Senator. Peo- 





ple or circumstances are always tampering with the 
works. The Germans, for instance, started the war 
and drew laborers from beet fields, and then with 
their submarines destroyed so many ships that sugar 
could no longer be brought from ordinary but dis- 
tant sources. The available sugar plantations 
could not, with the 1917 crop already in the 
ground, possibly supply the whole demand for 
1917. No matter how high the price had gone, 
there would not have been any more sugar last year. 
Perhaps, to be sure, fewer people could have af- 
forded it at higher prices, but that is not the point. 
For the first people who would have had to give 
it up in a competitive market would have been the 
very ones who needed it most—the people of our 
Allies and our own poor. If we had waited for the 
“law” of supply and demand to work in this in- 
stance, we should have had to wait until higher 
prices for sugar stimulated freight rates to the point 
where enough ships were produced—and, to be 
logical, produced without government aid—to beat 
the submarines and bring sugar from the East 
Indies. But by that time the war would have been 
won by the Germans and the food barons. That is 
the trouble with the law of supply and demand. So 
many things get in its way that if we wait for it to 
operate unaided, too much damage is done. 
Besides, Mr. Hoover never wanted and never 
had the power to fix the retail price all by itself. 
He is wise enough to know that if someone else is 
tampering with machinery, the thing to do is not 
to forbid the result by statute, but to regulate the 
machinery yourself and compensate the dislocation. 
That is what he did with sugar. Instead of let- 
ting the dealers bid against each other for refined 
sugar, he stabilized the wholesale price. And he 


accomplished this by getting the refiners together 
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in an agreement not to exceed a certain maximum 
differential between the price of raw sugar and the 
finished product. This differential was large 
enough to keep going the factories with the highest 
cost of operation. As for the raw supply, the best 
sugar crop was already partly grown and con- 
tracted for by the refiners, so that the price could 
not have been changed, and to change it would 
not have increased production. The Cuban crop, 
which is the bulk of the supply, and which rules 
the price of Hawaiian and domestic cane, was not 
yet contracted for. Instead of letting the Allies 
and our refiners bid against each other for this 
crop, Mr. Hoover induced them to agree to buy 
the whole crop at a fixed price, and apportion it 
among the markets. This price was arranged for 
by diplomatic negotiation, and was at least high 
enough to insure the whole crop being grown at 
a profit. The chief remaining problem was there- 
fore distribution. The Allies got their minimum 
requirements, and the American public got less 
than it had been accustomed to, but enough. In this 
country, distribution would have been better if the 
railroads had not broken down. At the best, how- 
ever, our consumption had to shrink by twenty 
per cent to make up a shortage of 300,000 tons. 
What Mr. Hoover really did was to see, as far as 
possible, that what sugar existed was apportioned 
according to need instead of going exclusively to 
those who could pay the most for it. 

The price structure of the Food Administration 
varies according to the nature of the commodity 
and according to the varied powers granted by the 
law, but its main characteristics are everywhere 
the same. It is not, contrary to the popular im- 
pression, designed primarily to lower prices to the 
consumer, though it sometimes has this effect. It 
is based on the knowledge that food supplies are 
inadequate, that they are likely to diminish further, 
that their growth must be encouraged, that they 
must be distributed without waste, and that they 
must be allotted among all nations of the world, 
except the Central Powers, according to greatest 
need. The first concern is therefore to see that the 
food grower gets a price high enough so that he 
can put all his resources into production, and not 
much more than that. The second is to see that 
the manufacturers and the distributors get enough 
to reward them for their maximum services, and 
no more. The third is to distribute the product 
wisely. 

The method, too, is essentially the same through- 
out. Its key is the “ differential” in various forms. 
The differential is not a maxiuum price, but an 
instrument to maintain a fair ratio between price 
and cost of production. Sometimes this is a fixed 
difference between the prices of the raw and the 
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manufactured articles, as in sugar; sometimes a 
ratio between the price of feed and the price of 
livestock, as in corn and hogs; sometimes a fixed 
profit on each unit of the product, as in the milling 
of wheat; sometimes a maximum percentage of 
profit, as in the packing industry. These differen- 
tials are all arranged by consultation and agree- 
ment, though often enforced through the licensing 
and buying powers of the Food Administration. 
The only price in the whole array that was fixed by 
decree is that of two doiiars a bushel for wheat, 
put into the Lever bill by Congress. And this is 
a minimum, not a maximum. 

The difterential, coupled with rulings limiting 
the length of time which various products may be 
held without sale, eliminates speculative buying 
and selling. Where speculation has served to 
regulate the flow and storage of commodities 
through manipulation of prices, the Food Ad- 
ministration now regulates the flow according to 
need. Where speculation has served to finance the 
wheat market at the cost of enormous profits to 
operators, the Food Administration now finances 
the market, through the Grain Corporation, at a 
low cost. Mr. Hoover's organization had to de- 
pend on private finance to accomplish a similar 
result with the sugar crop, which it had no legal 
power to buy direct. 

Where the Administration can exercise the most 
thorough control—in wheat and flour—the price 
result to the consumer is most evident. In Janu- 
ary, 1914—before abnormal conditions were 
brought about by the war—wheat was selling at 
81 cents a bushel and flour at $6.29 a barrel. In 
December, 1917, wheat was $2.01. If the ratio 
had been the same this winter as it was four years 
ago, the price of four would have been $15.60. It 
was $12.74. The comparison between June, 1917, 
and December is even more significant. Wheat 
fell in these six months from $2.485 to $2.01, or 
by approximately one-fifth, while flour fell from 
$17.07 to $12.74, or by a little more than one- 
quarter. This in spite of the greatest excess of 
demand over supply the world had known for 
years. 

The consumer must not expect many prices 
actually to fall, however; he should be satisfied if 
most of them do not rise out of reach. Much 
labor has been withdrawn from the farms. Many 
tenant farmers, impoverished by previous crop 
failures, need financial aid which no agency of the 
government is empowered to offer them. The 
promise of high prices will not enable farmers 
without security to borrow much money now—and 
they need money more than ever before to buy 
seed, which is scarce, and farm machinery, which 
has risen enormously in price on account of the 
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competition of munition plants for labor and ma- 
terial. Other dislocations of the war will interfere 
with production. The transportation breakdown 
has kept feed from some sections of the country, 
so that an abnormal amount of poultry and cattle 
have been killed, and future shortages may be 
anticipated. Regulation can mitigate these condi- 
tions, but it cannot wkolly remedy them. 

If consumers wish to keep retail prices as low 
as possible, however, they can urge that certain 
further powers be given to the Food Administra- 
tion. Mr. Hoover had to establish a uniform 
price for refined sugar which would keep in opera- 
tion the factories with the highest cost of produc- 
tion, thus giving other factories a very large 
profit. If the government could buy sugar as it 
does wheat, it could purchase from each factory 
at a reasonable profit, equalizing the price to the 
retailer at a much lower figure than the present 
one. A better distribution of feeds, at lower 
prices, with aid to cattle and milk production, could 
be attained if the Administration could buy and sell 
feedstuffs. 

The most obvious defect of the Lever act in 
respect to prices is that it exempts from licensing 
the retailers doing a business of under $100,000 
a year. Mr. Hoover can build his structure of 
differentials up to the storekeeper’s back door, but 
that is as far as he can go. Some indirect power 
over retailers is exercised, but it is not enough. 
In many cases retail prices have not reflected the 
work of the Food Administration. To fix a maxi- 
mum retail price at the top of a competitive struc- 
ture is usually futile, but to establish retail differ- 
entials on top of Mr. Hoover's elastic structure 
would be safe and effective. 

The differential, with all it involves, is the 
answer of the economic engineer to Senator Lodge 
on one side and the arbitrary price-fixer on the 
other. It says to the Senator, “ You are right; 
we cannot interrupt economic processes by crude 
decree. The producer must be encouraged; he 
must be paid to do all he can.” It says to the price- 
fixer, ‘‘ Yes, prices must not be left unregulated and 
society sacrificed to the unholy profits of those in 
strategic positions.” It says to both, “ All agents 
of society should be paid for the economic service 
they are expected to render, and for no more.” 
The powers and scope of the Administrator are 
not broad enough completely to accomplish this 
result. In some cases more has to be paid than is 
quite just. Not all the waste can be squeezed out 
of distribution. No such plan of regulation could 
work perfectly except in a society all of whose 
production and distribution were so regulated. 
Nevertheless the control of prices as now practiced 
indicates a purpose and a method which a profes- 
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sedly democratic nation would be foolish to forget 
after the emergency passes. It overcomes the blind 
failures of Mr. Lodge’s “natural law”’ by the 


humane use of intelligence. 
GEORGE SOULE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


A Plebiscite in Alsace-Lorraine 


IR: Mr. Wm. Stearns Davis in your issue of February 

2nd asks several pertinent questions regarding the 
taking of a plebiscite after the war to settle the status of 
Alsace-Lorraine. I offer the following suggestions: The 
belligerents at the peace settlement should agree on a com- 
mission of neutrals, all of whom are familiar with French 
and German and are in every way competent to arrange for 
an impartial plebiscite after the evacuation of all troops, 
and after the peace conference has established a League 
of Nations and if possible the enlargement of economic 
units after the manner presented by Mr. Poole in the 
New Republic of January 19th. No fair referendum could 
be made until all the conditions vitally affecting a decision 
were known, especially those that affect trade. 

The men chosen on the commission should be a Swede, 
a Norwegian (preferably the present secretary of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union), a Dane, a Dutchman (preferably 
the present secretary of the Central Organization for 
Durable Peace), a Swiss, a Spaniard, and a seventh person, 
a chairman selected by themselves. The vote should be 
by written ballot of all adults and it should be secret and 
preferential. The following choices should be offered: 

1. Neutralization, without armies or fortification, but 
with protection by a League of Nations and inclusion in 
the German Zollverein or some larger economic unit. 

2. Independence, but inclusion in the German Zollverein 
or some larger economic unit. 

3. Autonomy like that of Bavaria, guaranteed by Ger- 
many to the League of Nations under penalty of trade 
reprisals for any infraction of this. 

4. Freedom like that of the free cities of Germany 
within the empire. 

5. Annexation to Switzerland. 

6. Transference to France and presumably the division 
as formerly into three departments, High Rhine, Low 
Rhine, and Moselle, with Germany’s right of access to 
raw materials in the district. 

It is difficult to see how the forty-five thousand citizens 
who elected to return to France in 1871 can now have their 
grievances or those of their descendants righted, any more 
than the Mexicans whose territory we took for a mere 
bagatelle can now be reimbursed. “The denial of the 
right of conquest cannot be retroactive.” Given a settle- 
ment which shall satisfy the present citizens and permit 
neither Germany nor France to make the settlement a cause 
for further strife, and the world will do all that can now 
be done to set right a great wrong. New trade conditions 
would doubtless do more than anything else to heal a deep 
wound, 

Says Admiral Chadwick: “ There is only one way to 
permanent peace, the abolition of the Custom House... . 
a like treatment of all men in all things, commercial or 
other.” 

Lucia AMes Meap 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Books and Things 


NE of the oldest stories on earth tells of the boy 

who wanted to know what a critic was, and who 
tried to find out by reading criticism. He did find out. 
“A critic,” he discovered, “is a man who writes in the 
newspapers about things he doesn’t like.” We have all 
known this critic. Sometimes he goes in for standards, 
and pretends to be sorry that no artist of today can paint 
or write or make music as well as the artists who had tact 
enough to die many years ago. He is lying, you know. 
He is not really sorry for this decline and fall. He is 
as pleased as punch. Sometimes the critic goes in for 
modernity, and tells you that the littlest innovations made 
by the youngest living artist are larger than all the innova- 
tions made by all the artists of earlier days. Both these 
critics, the partisan of the good old times and the partisan 
of the latest wrinkle, are sectaries. Both are nuisances. 
Both ought to be killed. 

They are nuisances because they persist in hunting for 
the best out of season. A great deal of art ought to be 
taken as simply and unreflectingly as one’s meals. How 
long could a man live an unassaulted life in civilized society 
if he always tried his luncheon by the highest standards, 
past or future? Or if he kept yearning to temper and 
define your joy in a good sweat after hard exercise by re- 
marking that this sweat was less profuse than that of a 
Greek after the pancratium? I happen, let us assume, to 
like beer. When I put one foot on the brass rail and lift 
my schooner, with mind and body intent on drinking, do 
I care to be told in a shrill carping voice that beer is a poor 
traditional thing, a dead conventional liquor, and that the 
future belongs to Pablo and Bevo? I do not. And while in 
the act of reading I like as little to be told that formal verse 
cannot express the life of today. 

All this preamble has its purpose. Before trying by ac- 
cepted standards a book that I have just read, before show- 
ing the author that his work would have been better if he 
had taken more pains, I wish you to believe that the foolish- 
ness of such an enterprise is not unknown to me. “ After 
praising,” says George Moore in an early essay on Tur- 
genev, “it is usual for a critic to execute a change of front 
as adroitly as he can and covertly attack; this is done with 
the best intentions, the pretext being that the reader must 
be shown both sides of the picture. What is unfortunate 
in this method is that it presupposes that the writer under 
discussion would have been a greater writer if his tem- 
perament and instincts were altered so as to conform more 
closely to the critic’s ideal. It is easy to see that this is 
nonsense, but at the same time it is impossible to admit 
that perfection has been attained.” This is the kind of 
nonsense which I here intend, my thesis being that The 
White Blanket, by Belmore Browne (Putnam’s) might 
easily have been made a perfect book for. boys. 

Mr. Browne brings us acquainted with two active and 
hardy youngsters. In their company we start from a small 
town on the coast of Alaska, follow with our dogs a trail 
that takes us through cafions and over glaciers into the 
heart of unexplored mountains. We spend long white 
months of winter in camp. We trap and shoot and ex- 
plore and seek. gold. Hunger and danger and loneliness 
and excitement are our portion. When the spring thaw 
sets in we go down again to the sea, by boat and raft on 
swollen perilous rivers. We arrive at the coast leaner and 
harder than when we started, richer and more experienced. 
A conviction that we too have actually been in these great 
spaces of Alaska, that our own bodies have suffered cold 
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and lacked food, that our own eyes and rifles have served 
us well—this conviction Mr. Browne leaves deep in our 
minds. His book is large, unpeopled, solitary, windswept. 
And “to these leaves the glaciers spare the soul of their 
white snows.” 

A good sturdy male story, “ but at the same time it is 
impossible to admit that perfection has been attained.” 
First, Mr. Browne ought to have given us a map, show- 
ing us rivers, glaciers, snowfields, forests, mountains. [| 
want to see just where George Draper went when he spent 
more than ten days alone hunting food, I want to get the 
lie of the land more clearly than I can from words. Sec- 
ondly, Mr. Browne should have gone more into the details 
of how things are done, should have given more informa- 
tion about the packing of sleds, the making of camps, the 
setting of traps. Many of Robinson Crusoe’s doings are 
explained as if by blue-prints. Defoe assumes that we 
know nothing and want to know everything. Mr. 
Browne's assumption, as to practical matters, is too often 
that we know a good deal and want to know only a little 
more. 

My other quarrel with Mr. Browne is not a fair quarrel, 
for it amounts to a request that he transform himself into 
a character-drawer and an inventor of idiosyncratic speech. 
Though I grant that any three men who can take care of 
themselves in the Alaskan wilderness must be resourceful 
and brave and hard to discourage, I cannot spend much 
time in their company without wishing to shift my atten- 
tion from the resemblances which unite to the differences 
which separate them. Mr. Browne balks this wish. His 
Indian has some blood of his own in his veins, but the 
white man and his two white boys are colorless and wooden. 
Lay figure No. 1 is less grammatical than lay figures 2 
and 3, and No. 2 is more self-reliant and resolute than 
No. 3, but these differences are insufficient to put individual 
life into any of the trio. This is not a small matter, for 
Mr. Browne convinces me that I have been in Alaska, for 
months on end, without getting the hang of my companions. 
They are as vague as the hero of Waverley. I should 
never know them again if they changed their names. 

As for idiosyncratic speech, one must be an inventor 
to achieve it. Eaves-dropping and short-hand are useful 
only to an inventive mind. Every other discovers in his 
note book nothing but samples he cannot match. Suppose 
you had actually heard Mr. Dodd ask Loudon how long 
it would take him to become an experienced sculptor, and 
add this explanation of what he meant by experienced: “ A 
man that could be entrusted with the highest styles: the 
nude for instance; and the patriotic and emblematical 
styles.” These words would have filled you or me with 
despair, but a Stevenson could keep everything spoken by 
Mr. Dodd in the same immortal tone. So it is with Wilt- 
shire, in the Beach of Falesa. “I’m no missionary, nor 
missionary lover,” he says. “ I’m no Kanaka, nor favorer 
of Kanakas—I’m just a trader; I’m just a common low 
God-damned white man and British subject, the sort you 
would like to wipe your boots on. I hope that’s plain.” 
This is Wiltshire at his best, but nothing he says is un- 
worthy of this energetic speech. Nobody expects every 
story of adventure to be filled with adventurers who speak, 
as Stevenson’s do, each a language of his own. But one 
may urge any story writer, as I hereby urge Mr. Browne, 
to better his future books by taking more interest in his 
characters’ talk. However, even if he does not follow this 
advice, I shall read his next story in the hope of being 
grateful for the same kind of pleasure I have got from 
The Waite Blanket. ¥. i. 


February 16, 1918 
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Another Russian Novelist 


A Family of Noblemen, by M. Y. Saltykov. Trans- 
lated by A. Yarmolinsky. New York: Boni & Liv- 
eright. $1.50. 

HIS book, we are told, ranks with the greatest work 

of Tolstoy, Turgeniev and Dostoevsky. No more 

could be said for any novel, and it is a risky service to 

Saltykov to raise such expectations at the start. A Family 

of Noblemen, alternatively entitled The Gentlemen 

Golovliov, is so well worth reading on its own account 
that a loose comparison can only do it harm. 

A Family of Noblemen is, incidentally, a thoroughly 
misleading name for this novel. The word “ nobility ” 
suggests something quite different from the life led by the 
Golovliovs on their country estate. If they have nobility 
at all, it is of the backwoods type that Thackeray so fully 
disclosed to English snobocracy in the portrait of old Pitt 
Crawley. The Golovliovs are a typical family of isolated 
landed proprietors at a period in Russia when the definite 
status of the peasants was enslavement. The emancipation 
of the serfs comes, it is true, shortly after Saltykov 
launches his story, but the atmosphere is still the stale 
atmosphere of feudalism, the stagnancy of a social system 
that only now is beginning to discharge its corruption. 

Life on a Russian estate may seem to give the reader 
a good deal of romantic promise—hunting, sleigh-bells, 
musical Easter, devoted servants and the rest. Saltykov’s 
envisagement of the Golovliovs is in pitiless contrast to 
this snug feudalism of other tales. Saltykov is not himself 
an acrid personality, and he has not chosen to write acridly 
to satisfy his spleen. He is a realist who seizes firmly on 
the salient household of the Golovliovs largely because of 
its powerful national significances. You get, first of all, 
the strong woman who built up the estate at the cost of 
all kindliness and generosity, a ruthless woman who had 
nothing but contempt for her facetious ineffectual “ wind- 
mill” husband and no human interdependence with her 
three sons or two nieces. Then you have the problem of 
the emancipation of the serfs coming up to the inflexible 
woman, and her inability to adapt herself to the new situa- 
tion, and the passing of the fat estates to her two surviv- 
ing sons. (The third, a decrepit veteran of the wars, has 
already drunk himself to death in the solitary confinement 
that his mother has inflicted on him). Between the two 
surviving sons and the superannuated mother there is for 
a time some question as to dominance, but the rod that 
devours all the other rods is a Russian type on whom 
Saltykov has concentrated all his ability to expose and an- 
alyze—Porfiry Vladimirych, “known in the family by 
three nicknames, Yudushka (diminutive of Judas), Blood- 
sucker, and Goody-goody Boy.” The culmination of the 
drama of the Golovliovs is the triumph of Yudushka, and 
it adds a master’s full-length portrait to the gallery of the 
world. 

The method of realism is, in some degree, the method 
of science; the nigritude of the realist may be that he at- 
tempts a laboratory, a deterministic, art. Where Saltykov 
escapes this reproach is in the intense seriousness with 
which he takes human personality, for all his dispos.tion 
to “ document ” the human case. He sees personality, that 
is to ‘say, not only in relation to the forces that mould and 
decide it but also in relation to the pain and pleasure which 
it dispenses. The proportions of pain and pleasure dis- 
pensed by a given personality are matters of acute concern 
to this otherwise detached historian, and he is pungent 
and bitter about Yudushka for precisely the same reasons 
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and pretty much on the same grounds that Ida Tarbell 
was pungent and bitter in her once-famous personal sketch 
of John D. Rockefeller. Where Saltykov differs from an 
ordinary moralistic writer is in his sober scrutiny of the 
evidence, his ability to consider all the details. He is not 
governed by pieties in concluding against the God-fearing, 
soft-spoken, wheedling Yudushka. It is his freedom from 
pieties that enables him to see through the soft-spoken 
Yudushka and exhibit each of his characteristics as the 
cruel tentacle of a deadly central egoism. 


“One must not think of Yudushka,” he says, “as a 
hypocrite in the sense of Tartuffe, for instance, or some 
modern French bourgeois, mellifluous and fond of ex- 
patiating on ‘the foundations of society.’ No, he was a 
hypocrite of the purely Russian breed, simply a man de- 
void of moral standards and ignorant of any except the 
most elementary truths. His ignorance was profound. 
He was mendacious, had a passion for litigation and empty 
talk, and was afraid of the devil, too—all negative traits 
that are not the material for the making of a genuine 
hypocrite. . . We Russians have no system of social 
bringing up. We are not mustered or drilled to become 
champions of ‘social principles’ or other principles, but 
simply left to grow wild, like nettles by the fence. That 
is why there are few hypocrites among us, but many liars, 
empty-headed bigots, and babblers. . . . Yudushka 
was more of a chatterbox, liar and rascal than hypocrite.” 


The drama of Yudushka’s development, once he has 
squeezed his mother out of her possessions and slowly 
hugged his brother to death, is the fatality with which he 
cuts away the supports on which he has lodged himself. 
He has two sons, poor little wretches, who spy on their 
father and tease him in the years of sharp moral estimate, 
who need his help later in life when their impoverished 
natures lead them into trouble. One of them ends as a 
suicide, the other as an embezzler of army funds, neither 
of them awakening in the platitudinous Yudushka the 
slightest consciousness of responsibility. His nieces run 
away from the desolate village where they live with 
Yudushka’s “superfluous” mother. They become pro- 
vincial actresses and for a time are smartly independent 
of the head of the house. But neither of them has much 
brains or character. A few years prove that they can get 
nowhere on the stage. One squalid adventure follows an- 
other, mainly supplied by “ officers, officers, officers,” until 
the same alternative that has presented itself to the men 
of their household—vodka or suicide—arrives for them. 
Meanwhile Yudushka has seemed secure, neither the death 
of his mother or his brother or his son affecting his eternal 
piousness or garrulity, or distracting his eye from the main 
chance. But the even course that he pursues is interrupted 
by a sudden change in one important agent of his hap- 
piness, Yevpraksia, his housekeeper and mistress. When 
Yevpraksia gives birth to a son Yudushka follows his per- 
petual policy of disregarding the by-products of his con- 
duct. He has the infant sent to a foundling asylum and 
meets the consequences with that oily complacency which 
makes a hypocrite so hard to handle. But Yevpraksia, 
stupid and sullen, has learned something from one of the 
actress nieces. She realizes that the perfect defences of 
Yudushka have rested on the weakness of his victims and 
their incapacity to establish a clear case. She has a clear 
case. With a brutality that matches his own deviousness, 
she begins to upbraid him, to persecute him, to nag him 
out of complacency. She succeeds. The first effect is his 
withdrawal from the household, his retirement into a 
dream-world of miserly ecstasies where even Yevpraksia’s 
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aggressiveness cannot pursue him. But he is not satisfied. 
He emerges when one of the nieces returns a drunken 
consumptive, and at last Yudushka slips into the groove 
of degeneration that has already been worn so deeply by 
the rest of the Golovliov family. Before the end, how- 
ever, in the murk and mire of his drunkenness, there is one 
of those illuminations of conscience of which the Russian 
is so often capable. Just as Saltykov had reversed the 
situation of the ruthless mother and shown her as a 
pathetic dependent, so he allows Yudushka for a few mo- 
ments to enter into a tragically beautiful community with 
the reality from which his character had excluded him, to 
see the true reasons why his serene existence should have 
brought him to a misery depthless and inescapable. 

It is a marvelously complete and harrowing analysis of 
an egoist, and fascinating as fiction not only because the 
setting is so perfectly realized, but because the manor-house 
of the Golovliovs is such a perfect background for a family 
drama. Our own realists often fail because America does 
not offer groups that exhibit cause and effect compactly. 
The Family of Noblemen has the clearest homogeneity, 
it shows a tree with spreading branches and the deepest 
roots. Where it falls short of the greatest Russian novels, 
as it seems to me, is in its tone of specialization. The 
inevitable tediousness of a close satire of loquacity illus- 
trates its defect. To the Russian of Saltykov’s circle and 
gereration there must have been delightful pungency in the 
exactitude of Yudushka’s pious accent and the accuracy 
of his provincial phraseology. This is lost for us, all the 
more because the translator paraphrases so often in cheap 


American slang. Yet the story must be read. It has rich 
life in it and a magnificent sincerity. It makes us see 
Yudushka in ourselves. F. H. 


The Endowment of Motherhood 
The Sexual Crisis, by Grete Meisel-Hess. New York: 
Critic © Guide. $3.00. 


O doubt it seemed confusing to many people in Ger- 

many when Grete Meisel-Hess, chiefly known 
hitherto as the defender of concubinage (as legalized al- 
ready in Sweden) and of illegitimate children (emancipated 
already in Norway) became known in war time as an 
earnest and well primed preacher of marital fidelity. This 
she seems to have done without arousing the ire of the 
military duennaship, which apparently considered that any 
well put admonitions in that direction were not wholly 
out of place. Nor did she, by this stand, alienate her own 
party of sex reformers, the celebrated Bund fiir Mutter- 
schiitz, since this party has never set out to destroy the 
existing marriage system however loudly accused of it by 
the clerical opposition. 

In The Sexual Crisis, Grete Meisel-Hess definitely 
states her own attitude and that of the organization in 
which she is a leader toward the marriage laws. “ It has 
not been the writer’s intention,” she says, “to run atilt 
against the institution of marriage.” Again she writes, 
“ Fixed and enduring monogamy is an admirable state, 
inasmuch as it preserves the energies of mankind for the 
performance of other high duties lying without the sphere 
of the erotic.” And again, “ Marriage furnishes the sole 
form of child protection and motherhood protection 
hitherto instituted by society. For this reason, it is indis- 
pensable to mother and child alike.” To these statements 
may be added the personal detail that Grete Meisel-Hess 
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is herself a legally married woman. Her theoretical al- 
legiance to the marriage institution is, however, not abso- 
lute, but qualified. She considers it a preferential form of 
sex union, possessing invaluable advantages and likely to 
persist for all time. But she regards those who are both 
happily and legally married as supremely lucky rather than 
supremely virtuous. 

Much of her book is devoted to showing how the mar- 
riage institution, for better or worse, grows more and more 
unattainable for human beings struggling in a competitive 
world. Owing to its increasing gravity as an economic 
venture, it had come to be “sour grapes” to fourteen 
million adult persons in Germany long before the war be- 
gan. The expectation of marriage was growing less and 
less when war intervened to wipe out any lingering hopes. 
The author does not believe that absolute and unqualified 
loyalty should be given to any human institution when the 
salon des refusées is so extensive and so presentable. Fur- 
thermore, she submits that the root evil of modern mar- 
riage is the degrading economic dependence of the wife, 
resulting in the perversion of human courtship and the 
falsification of the selective process. The sacrosanct mar- 
riage of church and state must yield something of its 
prestige in favor of other forms of marriage aiming at 
lifelong permanence perhaps but not demanding that every 
other vital human need shall be sacrificed to that one end. 
Marriage by contract and divorce by mutual consent would, 
for instance, be legally included in her new and more 
flexible scheme of matrimony. Indeed, any form of con- 
science marriage which represented the sole alternative to 
a loveless and a childless life would find in Grete Meisel- 
Hess a staunch defender. 

Yet the author repeatedly declares that all future ex- 
perimentation in the field of marriage must be conditioned 
on the simultaneous development of a comprehensive 
scheme of maternity and infancy insurance. Women who 
are engaged in child-bearing should be enrolled in the sal- 
aried service of the state. Maternity must be regarded less 
as a sacred status or cult and more as a definite occupation, 
having a beginning and an end and an adequate remunera- 
tion. The lip-worship of motherhood which costs only a 
few album sentiments and mother’s day emblems will have 
to be replaced by an itemized budget derived from taxes 
paid alike by men and women, by married and unmarried. 

This does not mean that life pensions should be paid 
out to a grand army of mothers through life-long incum- 
bency. “‘ Motherhood need be no more than an episode 
in the long term of a woman’s life. What has 
once been thoroughly learned is never forgotten, and when 
the exacting claims which her children at first make upon 
a mother’s time have been satisfied to the full, she will be 
able to resume, and perhaps with enhanced energy, the 
activities of earlier days.” The maternity aid given 
over whatever period of time should be granted without 
distinction—on this point Grete Meisel-Hess would admit 
no compromise—to married and unmarried mothers, to 
legitimate and illegitimate children. She takes this stand 
partly because the unmarried mother and her child are 
peculiarly exposed to the wolf at the door and to the high 
mortality rate which attends poverty conditions. But her 
championship is based primarily on ethical grounds. “ The 
idea that to give birth to a child can possibly be an improper 
act would move us irresistibly to laughter were it not that 
it moves us rather to tears.” The author and her asso- 
ciates are frankly buiiding a foundation for the social re- 
habilitation of the unmarried mother. They stand, 
“ proudly” as they say, for the “complete moral recogni- 
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tion of every healthy act of motherhood.” With this new 
chivalry of woman to woman thrown into the social scale, 
much may be possible in this direction which was not 
deemed so hitherto. Should the women of Germany cast 
aside the “ Mrs.” and “ Miss” and level the barrier which 
the titles imply, the change would not really be more revo- 
lutionary than many others which the syndicalistic spirit 
now abroad in Europe is preparing to install in the near 
future. 

People who are interested in the domestic development 
of Germany will gain far more from reading Grete Meisel- 
Hess than from reading Treitschke. The ideas set forth 
in The Sexual Crisis before the war have since become the 
material of practical politics, the subject matter of Reichs- 
tag debates. They form the only rational and constructive 
basis of constructive population policies. Coercive mar- 
riage and coercive child-bearing can no longer be depended 
on for the continuance of civilized society. Only the wil- 
fully blind can read this book and still fail to appreciate 
this fact. It is sincere and conscientious work, the result 
of research and not of inspiration. Where Ellen Key was 
a prophet and a seer, Grete Meisel-Hess is a population 
engineer. Both have given us rare and penetrating 
glimpses into the hidden source of human life. Unless 
masculine officialdom is willing to humble itself and learn 
from them and the others of their kind, they must surel) 
bungle the population problems now at hand. “ What 
women wish and what women need must be learned out 
of their own mouths now that these mouths are at last 
unstopped.”’ K. A. 


Another Impressionist 
Prufrock, by T. 8. Eliot. London: The Egoist. 


SLIM little book, bound in pale yellow wrapping- 
paper, Prufrock invites inspection, as much by the 
novelty of its appearance as the queer syllables of its title. 
The individual note which these suggest is even more em- 
phatically pronounced in the poems between its covers. 
The initial one, which gives its name to the volume, is 
The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock. Mr. Prufrock, as 
he explains in his amorous discursions, is no longer young; 
his hair has perceptibly thinned, his figure has lost what 
Apollonian contours it may have possessed. He is self-con- 
scious, introspective, timid. In a-metrical but fluent lines, 
embroidered with unique metaphor, he draws himself: his 
desires, his memories, his fears. “‘ Do I dare,” he asks, 


“ Disturb the universe ? 
In a minute there is time 
For decisions and revisions which a minute will reverse. 


For I have known them all already, known them all: 
Known the evenings, mornings, afternoons, 

I have measured out my life with coffee-spoons “ 
In the end, he does not presume. 

The method used in this poem is typical of Mr. Eliot's 
work. Impressions are strung along on a tenuous thread 
of sense. A familiar situation: the hesitating amours ot 
the middle-aged, the failure of a certain man to establish 
the expected relation with a certain woman, is given in 
poetic monologue. The language has the extraordinary 
quality of common words uncommonly used. Less formal 
than prose, more nervous than metrical verse, the rhythms 
are suggestive of program music of an intimate sort. This 
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effect is emphasized by the use of rhyme. It recurs, often 
internally, with an echoing charm that is heightened by its 
irregularity. But Mr. Eliot, like M. Géraldy, of whom 
he is vaguely reminiscent, is so clever a technician that the 
rhymes are subordinated to afford an unconsidered pleasure. 

In these “observations” there is a glimpse of many 
slight but memorable things: of dirty London streets, 
crowded with laborers, dilettantes, prostitutes; of polite 
stupidities in country houses; of satiric fencings; of the stale 
aroma of familiar things. Mostly they are impressions of 
a weary mind, looking out upon a crowded personal experi- 
ence with impartial irony. They have the hall-marks of 
impressionism: remoteness from vulgar ethics and zsthetics, 
indifference to the strife of nations and classes, an esoteric 
humor thrown out in peculiar phrases. Something of 
Eliot’s quality may be got from The Boston Evening 
Transcript, whimsically suggestive of that fragment of 
Sappho’s: “ Evening, thou that bringest all that bright 
morning scattered; thou bringest the sheep, the goat, the 
child back to her mother.” 


“ The readers of the Boston Evening Transcript 
Sway in the wind like a field of ripe corn. 


When evening quickens faintly in the street, 

Wakening the appetites of life in some 

And to others bringing the Boston Evening Transcript, 

I mount the steps and ring the bell, turning 

Wearily, as one would turn to nod good-bye to Roche- 

foucauld, 

If the street were time and he at the end of the street, 

And I say, ‘ Cousin Harriet, here is the Boston Evening 
Transcript.’ ” B. D. 
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for having read this book.”—Phila. Press. 
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By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


President of American Institute of International Law 


The introduction sets forth the views of 
Frederick the Great, Treitschke, Von Bern- 
hardi, Bismarck and other dominant German 
thinkers. It gives impartially the German as 
well as the American side of the case regard- 
ing neutrality, the controversy over munitions, 
the submarine warfare, the American protests 
and the declaration of war. 
“The most comprehensive, thorough, and sys- 
tematic presentation of German-American relations 


since the outbreak of the war that bas yet 
appeared.”—New Yark Post. 


“A complete reference work for all Americans 
who wish to have at hand a compact statement of 
German aims and the method of attaining those 
aims.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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More Treitschke 


Treitschke’s History of Germany in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, translated by Eden and Cedar Paul, with an intro- 
duction by W. H. Dawson. Volume III, New York: 
McBride, Nast & Co. 


HE third volue of the translation of Treitschke’s 

History of Germany has appeared, and continues 
along the same high level as the earlier volumes. It is 
now possible for English readers to see the development of 
Germany as Treitschke saw it—which means as most Ger- 
mans have seen it—down to 1830. At present the interest 
in discovering this Treitschkean perspective is stimulated by 
Krupp guns—for which the Treitschkean history is not 
without some responsibility. Few historians have had so com- 
pelling a style. But we doubt if, when the guns are stilled, 
the readers will be found long at the task. Our interest in 
Germany does not lie along the line of petty politics, which 
these volumes deal with to such a great extent. The new 
Germany, which has so flouted the moral and political 
sense of the present, rests only partly upon this basis. It 
draws its army and its autocracy from its history, to be 
sure. But the iron works of Westphalia and Saxony and 
the inventions of modern science, rather than the politics 
of Prussia and her neighbors, underlie the imperial designs 
of Germany. 

Thucydides failed to see the dynamic facts of history 
because he thought too exclusively in terms of politics. He 
lacked that little touch of business experience which would 
have acquainted him with the sources of his city’s power 
and decline. As a result, the work of the greatest historian 
of antiquity is so incidental in character that few but 
avowed classicists care to follow it through a succession 
of relatively similar intrigues and campaigns. Treitschke 
shares the limitations of Thucydides in this regard. In 
all other points, however, he is in sharpest contrast. He 
belongs to the romanticists. Romanticism dealing with 
the politics of the past in a serious vein is a legitimate sort 
of history. But it should not be mistaken for the other 
kind. People think of “history” as all one, and any 
“classic” among histories is “the history.”” The result 
is the creation, in our very midst, of mythologies, demand- 
ing the adherence of believers. When we recognize the 
essential element of art in the craft of the historian we 
may be able to free ourselves from some of the most per- 
nicious creeds that make for war. Treitschke’s pseudo- 
biological assumptions as to the inherent qualities of the 
German people, revealing themselves in history, is a case 
in point. 
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war the beginning of an age of freedom and happiness 
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